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Rugby Reminiscences 


BY 


GEORGE T, CAMPBELL. 


HE advancing years may be camouflaged; sometimes quite 

successfully, the ever-increasing waistband held in check, the 
thinning of the thatch and the mingling of the silver threads 
*mongst the gold ignored, but when the most sporting of sporting 
editors calmly asks for a chapter of reminiscences, then indeed 
do we realise that our ever watchful enemy, Anno Domini, has got 
a hammer-lock on us. Eheu fugaces—and yet what happy 
memories ! 

On taking up my pen (the orthodox beginning—duly copy- 
righted) my mind instinctively reverts to the first football match 
I ever saw, and what a match it was too! It was the famous 
1883-4 Scotland v. England game at Blackheath, subsequently 
known as the “‘ dispute”? match. It is unnecessary to-day to go 
into the “‘ dispute’ part of it, and in any case this forms no part 
of my recollection of it. [ was very young in those days, and 
very small, so much so indeed that one of my brothers and a cousin 
who took me had turns of hoisting me on to their shoulders so 
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that I could see at all. To me it seemed a battle of giants, and so in 
truth it was with players like Charlie Reid and Charlie Gurdon, 
to say nothing of W. N. Bolton and Bill Maclagan. How huge 
they seemed and what heroes | thought them all. The memory 
of that struggle between two such magnificent sides, really 
nothing between them in point of merit and every man going all 
out from the start, thrills me to this day. Nor shall I ever forget 
the remark of a cockney spectator (who had evidently missed his 
way to the Crystal Palace), ‘‘ Wye, the ball don’t seem to be quite 
round!’ and this halfway through the match. Possibly he 
imagined that such a display of force was knocking it out of shape. 

In football, as in other games, the general standard of play 
runs in cycles: so many fat years and so many lean years, but 
that year was exceptionally rich in outstanding players. — In 
addition to those mentioned above, we find Rotherham, Don 
Wauchope and Grant Asher at half, Tristam at back, and Temple 
Gurdon playing forward, to single out no others, and, fully dis- 
counting the enchantment of distance, there was a galaxy of talent 
if ever it existed in the game. 

In the early days it used to be a neck and neck race between 
England and Scotland, with Wales and Ireland barely considered 
and not really in the hunt at all. It was not until ’93 that Wales 
actually came to be the potent factor they have always been since. 
It was also in 1893 that Ireland came to the fore when they won 
the championship with a magnificent set of forwards led by Eddie 
Forrest, beating all the other countries. This was a wonderful 
pack, and I shall never forget the way in which they shoved the 
Scottish scrummagers, who were a rare good lot, right off their feet 
at Dublin. It is amusing to recall that on that occasion the Scots 
forwards were told that they had nothing to fear as the Irish pack 
was composed of eight wingers! They got a rude awakening. 
This Irish pack was in all respects as good a lot as ever stepped 
on to the field. I have no records by me and can only remember 
the names of seven of them. With humble apologies to the un- 
remembered, the seven were Forrest, Crean, Rooke, Lindsay, the 
two Ryans and Little. | For size, pace and science they were 
unsurpassed. Ireland has always been rich in forwards, and no 
forwards can show such dash—possibly they suffer from a little 
too much dash as a rule and near the line are apt to kick too hard 
and throw their chances away. It is curious that one rarely sees 
an Irish team playing to their backs: when they do the result is 
seldom satisfactory. With so few clubs to choose from it is extra- 
ordinary what good teams they produce, yet it is not often that 
they have put in the field a thoroughly good lot of backs—indi- 
viduals, yes, but good all through, no. Ireland has shown mag- 
nificent individual players like Louis Magee and Dickie Lloyd, 
but no one man can pull a side through. In fact, if the forwards 
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play to him as I have seen them do in the case of Lloyd, he may 
even become a source of weakness, as the forwards spoil their own 
game by so doing, and the player in question is so marked by the 
other side that he cannot do himself justice. 

I have mentioned above an exceptional forward side. ‘There 
are others of outstanding merit that | can recall, one being the 
Cambridge pack of ’99 captained by John Campbell, and the 
Welsh pack of 1913-14. 1 doubt if the Cambridge forwards of 
’99 were ever surpassed by any club pack, even by the famous 
Edinburgh Academical side captained by Saxon McEwan (or was 
it Charlie Reid ?), which contained six of Scotland’s finest for- 
wards. I think I am right in statihg that seven of the eight were 
internationals that year, while Keeton was subsequently capped. 
One man, too, who played for England that vear actually did not 
get his blue! Those who had the privilege but doubtful pleasure 
of playing against this pack are never likely to forget it. Fit as 
fiddles and combining beautifully, they swooped on the opposing 
backs, not straggling along one at a time, but crashing down in 
bunches of four and five all together, and one feelingly recalled 
the old varn of the indifferent back who had just allowed the 
opposition to score. ‘‘ Why the blinking blank didn’t you stop 
that rush ?’’ snarled the irate skipper. ‘‘Stop it!’’ bleated the 
back, ‘‘it took me all my time to get out of the way !”’ 

Harking back to the ’eighties and the early ’nineties, mention 
must be made of those sterling forwards hailing from Yorkshire, 
and the names of Toothill, Donald Jowett and Bradshaw will ever 
rank high, for they were forwards if ever I saw one. What a side 
Bradford used to be, and—what a crowd; too often allowing their 
keenness to get the better of their fine natural sporting instinct. 
I well remember how one used to run to gain the shelter of the 
pavilion if one’s side had been lucky enough to win or even draw 
with them. That form of politeness which prompts one on occa- 
sions to murmur ‘‘ After you’’ was conspicuously absent as we 
sprinted. Still, it was a bad day for English football, and indeed 
for all football, when they seceded to the Northern Union. Dickie 
Lockwood too was in his prime in those days, and comparable 
with the best of them—Bolton, Maclagan, Stoddart, Macgregor, 
Gould, Nicholls, Sidney Gedge, K. G. McLeod, Poulton; who 
would care to say which was the best? No one would be right, 
yet probably everyone, for did they not each excel in their own 
particular line? It is the same with the forwards, the halves and 
the backs—who would care to venture an opinion as to which was 
the actual best? Each of us would probably choose those playing 
in our time. It would be but natural anyhow. 

Has it ever occurred to you, good reader, how typical is the 
play of each country? It is a fascinating study, especially watch- 
ing the play of the forwards, as their natural characteristics get 
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more scope. The dash, almost amounting to frenzy, of the Irish; 
the cleverness of the Welsh, the fierce rushes of the Scots, and the 
tenacity of the English. What a combination if they could all be 
utilised! When a team from the Colonies next pays us a visit, 
might not a side picked from the combined countries be chosen to 
meet them? It would be exceedingly interesting, and I make the 
powers that be a present of the suggestion. Apropos of visiting 
teams, are we ever again to welcome a team of Maories? It was 
not my privilege to see that side which came over in ’88, but from 
what friends have told me who played against them they were a 
very fine set of sportsmen, although possibly a little too excitable. 
Nor to my great regret did I see the New Zealand team of 1905 
that gave us such a bad shaking up. It is all very well to say 
that British football was at a low ebb at that particular time— 
possibly, but by all accounts we should have had to have very fine 
sides indeed to have beaten them. 

Taking the record of visiting teams, it must be frankly 
admitted that we have not come out any too well, but it must also 
not be forgotten that whereas our sides only play together on very 
few occasions, the visitors have the enormous advantage of playing 
together all the time. It can never be too strongly emphasised 
that it is combination that finally tells, as the Welsh have demon- 
strated to the full. With only occasional, but it must be said, 
brilliant exceptions, few international sides have ever combined 
in the way the Welsh invariably do. And by combination I do 
not mean combination by the backs or combination by the for- 
wards: this is often seen in all countries, but combination of the 
team as a whole. Possibly the most striking exception was that 
magnificent young Scottish side of 1900-1901, when, with the 
exception of Timms and Mark Morrison, the team was composed 
of youngsters of about nineteen to twenty-one. This was a really 
fine side, and I think even Stoop in the Harlequins’ most success- 
ful year would have admitted that little fault could have been 
found with it. 

What a tremendous lot depends on a captain, and how few 
really good captains there have been. He is born, not bred. 
Let us consider what are his qualifications. I suppose they are 
the same as those required of a good officer in the Navy or Army. 
He must first of all know his job. He must maintain discipline, 
he must never under any circumstances “ get the wind up,’”’ he 
must know when to praise and when to blame, and to do both with 
fairness; he must know—and this is very important—the limita- 
tions of his men; he must be quick to see any slip or weakness 
in the opposing side and swift to turn it to advantage; he must 
inspire confidence, and above all he must be capable of promoting 
that spirit of trust and good-fellowship amongst the various mem- 
bers of his team, without which no side can be really great. You 
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may sav: what has this to do with reminiscences? Well, I think 
that it has a lot to do with it, as one cannot look back without 
pondering on who has been the best captain in one’s experience, 
for just as a wily second has often won the fight for his man, so, 
many a threatened defeat has been turned to victory by a brainy 
skipper, and the part that good captains have played in the annals 
of the game is no small one. Each country has had them, but no 
country has had many, and I will now leave you to decide in your 
own mind whom you would plump for. I know what my selection 
would be, but refrain from naming him; enough to say that 
Scottish, English, Welsh and Irish have all played under him 
and been inspired bv his leadership. 
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AN INTERESTING INTERNATIONAL GROUP. 


Left to Right: Mdlle. Pauline de Bellet; Mrs. Vanderbeck ; 
Miss Hollins; Miss Leitch. 
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Women’s Golf in 1920 


M. E STRINGER. 


‘ after the Annual Meeting of the Council of 
the Ladies Golf Union, and the Annual Central County Golf 
Meeting, every Club and Association in the land seemed to burst 
forth simultaneously into action, and from February onwards, 
until the County Championship at Sandwell Park in November, 
scarcely a day passed but some meeting or match was recorded. 

Looking back on the season just concluded one is struck by 
certain salient circumstances, and by the prominence attained, or 
retained, by a few of the players. In the latter category, Miss Cecil 
Leitch, of course, stands out in bold relief, and despite, or perhaps 
because of the one solitary occasion in which she suffered defeat, 
she remains enthroned on a plane, to which, so far as one can fore- 
see, no female golfer will ever approach. Early in the year Miss 
Leitch was working five days of the week in the City, from early 
morning till evening, and there is little doubt that this sedentary 
confined life had a detrimental effect on her health. In April she 
became free, but for many weeks she was in anything but good 
health, and although she retained the Open Championship at New- 
castle, her friends were by no means sure of the wisdom of her 
competing in this event, and she was strongly urged by them not 
to defend her title in the ‘‘ English ’’ at Sheringham a month 
later. In this latter event, as everybody knows, she was defeated 
by Miss Joyce Wethered in the Final of 36 holes, after leading by 
5 holes on the 18, and standing 6 up with 9 to play. Miss 
Wethered played magnificent golf on that occasion, and fully 
deserved her proud victory over the greatest woman golfer of all 
time. Another player who stands prominently forth is Miss Molly 
Griffiths. As top of the almost invincible Surrey team, Miss 
Griffiths met all the best plavers in the South-Eastern Division, 
and generally beat them too, and there was considerable excite- 
ment when Surrey met Herts at Oxhey, for until then Miss Cecil 
Leitch and Miss Molly Griffiths had not crossed clubs. The 
match was well worth watching, and ended only on the home green 
with a win for the Herts player. 

Thus in 1920 we have a trio of as fine players as one could 
wish, and it remains to be seen how they will fare in 1921 and 
after. 

The year has shown a great revival of pre-war events. All 
the Championships took place once again, County Golf was re- 
established, the big Annual Open Meetings, under the auspices of 
the L.G.U., were once more held, and for several months there 
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was an incessant programme, when often three or even four events 
were arranged for, and took place on the same day. 

The season proper of competitions opened early in March with 
the United Services Association Meeting at Foxgrove. In this, 
as in 1919, Miss Molly Griffiths retained the really beautiful Silver 
Challenge Trophy, and won the Memento. A month later the 
Ranelagh Meeting was held with all the attractions of the Inter- 
national Competition which was won by England. Thence 
followed a perfect orgie of Open Meetings, National, County, and 
Club Championships. Early in May the Parliamentary Associa- 
tion Tournament was won by Lady Victoria Wemyss, who 
defeated the Hon. Mrs. St. Leger Jervis in the final at the 19th 
hole. The ‘‘ Lords and Commons ”’ Match, instituted by that 
fine old sportsman Sir John Barker in 1912, was won by the 
‘* Lords ’’ at Edgware by the odd match. The Legal and the 
Medical Association also held highly successful competitions, and 
a new event which bids fair to be one of the most popular of 
Annuals was the Inter-Association Tournament open to the Medi- 
cal, Parliamentary, Legal, and United Services Associations, for 
which Mariota, Countess of Wilton, presented a Challenge Shield. 
This was won by the youngest and strongest team—The United 
Services. 

Affairs in Ireland affected the numerical entry for the Open 
Championship at Newcastle, Co. Down, but although the absence 
of many fine British players was deplored, the presence of several 
Overseas Competitors from the United States and Canada was an 
immense additional attraction, and all who ventured across the 
Channel thoroughly enjoyed every minute of the time, for what 
with splendid golf, and social pleasures, there was neither time nor 
opportunity to apprehend Sinn Fein and its terrors, and with 
regard to golf, all were agreed that the best player won. The 
International Matches which always precede the Open Champion- 
ship, were a very skeleton affair, there being no Welsh, and no 
Scottish teams, and England’s victory over Ireland was a foregone 
conclusion, and a somewhat hollow honour. 

In the Irish Championship, which took place at Portmarnock, 
Miss Janet Jackson again proved invincible, and retained the title 
for the third successive year. , 

The Scottish Championship was held at Cruden Bay, the 
entry was small, and the event was won by Mrs. Watson, who 
defeated Miss L. Scroggie in the finals. 

The Welsh Championship was played at Porthcawl, and was 
won by a sound golfer, Mrs. Rupert Phillips, the runner-up being 
a young player, Miss Marley, who will assuredly be heard of 
again. 

The English, as mentioned above, was a meritorious victory 
for Miss Joyce Wethered. 

Yet another Championship which, although only recently 
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established, is already doing untold good in stimulating young 
players, is the Girls’ Championship, promoted by The Gentle- 
woman. This took place in September, and was won by Miss 
Christina Clark, who met and beat last vear’s winner, Miss Audrey 
Croft, at the 21st hole. 


A HAPPY SNAPSHOT OF MISS CECIL LEITCH. 


Then the Championship of France at Le Touquet attracted 
quite a number of fine players from this country and elsewhere. 
Here again Miss Cecil Leitch retained her title, her opponent in 
the Final being Miss Molly Griffiths once again. 

As a fitting conclusion to the spring season was the meeting 
on the lines of the pre-war ‘‘ Pictorial ’’ tournament organised 
by and held at the Stoke-Poges Club. A qualifying round for 
two classes of players (scratch and handicap) was played at St. 
George’s Hill, and the sixteen who returned the best scores com- 
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peted at Stoke at the end of June. Miss Cecil Leitch was the 
winner in the ‘‘ scratch ’’ division, and Mrs. Collis-Brown in the 
‘* handicap,’’ the runners-up in the respective classes being Mrs. 
Dobell and Miss Phyllis Taylor. 


MISS MOLLY GRIFFITHS. 


One of the biggest events of the year was the Meeting pro- 
moted by the Burnham and Berrow Club in the last week of Sep- 
tember. It will be remembered that the Open Championship was 
to have been played on this Green in September, 1919, but was 
abandoned on account of the railway strike, and at one time it 
looked as it the same industrial unrest would again prevent the 
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event this autumn. However, although a few intending com- 
petitors cancelled their entry, the Meeting was carried through 
with the greatest possible success, and rumour has it, it is to be an 
annual affair. Here again Miss Cecil Leitch carried all before 


MISS CECIL LEITCH DRIVING AT SHERINGHAM. 


her, whilst Miss Joan Stocker made a bold and creditable bid for 
premier honours in the final of the Tournament. 

In the middle of October, the Ranelagh Club witnessed an 
enormous gathering in the Ladies Field Foursomes. Here, as in 
this event last year, the couple who, in the first round encountered 
and defeated Miss Cecil Leitch and her partner, went through to a 
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victorious final. Last year Mrs. Cross and Mrs. Thurgood, this 
year Mrs. Patey and Mrs. Hill, were the winning couple. This 
event, too, is likely to be held every year, and makes a really 
interesting wind-up to the season. 

Then last in date, but nearly first in importance, is the County 
Championship. It is now some twenty years since County golf 
was first established, and it is now rightly regarded as the most 
inspiring and stimulating factor in women’s golf. The four 
divisional winners in England were :—Middlesex (S. East), 
Gloucestershire (S. West), Cheshire (North), Staffordshire (Mid- 
lands), and these four counties met at Sandwell Park, near Bir- 
mingham, to compete for the Championship in an ‘‘ American ”’ 
Tournament. It was generally considered that the eventual 
winner would be the successful county in the Middlesex-Cheshire 
match, and so events actually did turn out, for Middlesex won all 
three matches, and scored 19 points. Cheshire was second, 
Staffordshire third, and Gloucestershire fourth. Thus ended the 
most eventful and successful year in the annals of women’s golf. 

The year just ended has witnessed, too, yet another remark- 
able development in women’s golf : that is the inclusion of the sex 
in events hitherto sacred to Man. At St. Andrews, five intrepid 
women entered for an open tournament over the ‘‘ Eden ’’ course. 
The name, of course, might have tempted Eve, but, as the sequel 
turned out, the apple was sour, for none of the five qualified. 

Then later on Miss Cecil Leitch headed the Addington Team 
in a match against the Royal Artillery G.A., and fully earned her 
*“ blue ’’ by beating the sound golfer Major Boyd on level terms 
by a large margin. Thus in golf, as in other important walks of 
life, woman is ever creeping in, and moreover, wherever she creeps 
she justifies her place, and by the time maybe that women’s golf 
in 1921 appears in these pages she will have crept a little further 
until the R. & A. Club itself is no longer sacred to the Male Golfer. 


LOOKING BACK OVER 6TH HOLE, SHERINGHAM. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL NOTES 


By CAMPUS. 


| We start this month the first of a series of Notes on Rugby Football 
which we hope to continue monthly for the remainder of the season. 
The nom-de-plume ‘‘ Campus ’”’ veils a well-known name in the Rugby 
world.—Ed. B.M. | 
{ 

N Rugby Football, as in everything else, we are entering upon a 

new era. That the public is intensely interested in this branch of 
sport is evidenced by the large crowds attending the fixtures of all 
the leading clubs: at most grounds, larger than ever since they were 
opened. This is not to be wondered at seeing that the present is really 
the first season since the war that the clubs have become thoroughly 
reorganized and the selectors have had the chance of properly judging 
the merits of the players. In no other branch of sport did the members 
respond more readily to their country’s call, and from none was a 
heavier toll taken. For this reason alone the imagination is stirred. 
Last season it is true there was the usual keenness, not only among 
the clubs, but also among the various countries, to provide the cham- 
pion sides, but one was unable to take success or defeat as seriously 
as in the writer’s opinion not only all players but all followers of the 
game should do. For one thing the players, after so many years’ 
abstention, were obviously and naturally out of practice: then some 
clubs had suffered more than others, and again, several of the old 
stagers, loth to admit that they were past their prime and doubtless 
feeling rejuvenated by their army life, once more took the field, when 
it would possibly have been better had they made way for the younger 
men. But who would say them nay, and after all their mere presence 
on the field was evidence of a dauntless spirit even if the joints were 
stiffening. 

This season, however, we are at each other for all we are worth, 
and it is most gratifying to find that the standard compares well with 
pre-war days: we think this is beyond dispute. In London, Black- 
heath, the Scottish, the Harlequins, Guy’s, Richmond, and the Old 
Leysians have all shown that they are real good sides and quite up to 
the average, while the ’Varsities, though it is true that Cambridge were 
slow to start, are also quite up to pre-war standards, and despite their 
late beginning Cambridge scored a meritorious win over the Swansea 
club. They are a splendid side, and this is, in their case and in most 
others, especially remarkable in view of the fact that so few of the 
rising generation, if we may so term them, have had the opportunity 
of watching first-class football. The importance of this training by 
observation is, we are convinced, far too little considered, and we may 
be pardoned if we dwell on it for a moment. A boy between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen will learn far more by going to watch an inter- 
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national or good club match than by mere practice games in big or 
little side, or by being coached in a more or less desultory fashion by 
the ‘‘ footer master,’’ and if he be fortunate enough to be: taken to 
such matches under the wing of an old and observant player, so much 
the better. Not that we would for one moment desire to minimise the 
importance of even such coaching. On the contrary there is far too 
little coaching, and further, from the point of view of producing poten- 
tial international or even good club players, there are far too many 
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A DROPPED PASS. 


distractions. This was very vividly brought before us some little time 
ago when we re-visited a private school (a school which thirty years 
ago sent out more ‘‘ internationals ’’ than any other) and watched the 
boys in a practice game. We were at once struck by the very inferior 
fielding and kicking. It was indeed so bad that we ventured to remark 
on this to one of the older masters and were told : ‘‘ Oh, it is not as it 
was in days gone by, when in every spare half-hour a ball was brought 
out to be scrambled for or kicked. Now the boys play golf round the 
playing field in their spare time !’’ We were also horrified to hear that 
in the Easter term hockey and Soccer were also indulged in. No, if 
we want to hold our own in Rugby Football with our friends in the 
Colonies and France we have got to teach our boys how to play. Foot- 
ball, more than any other game, not excepting golf, is a game that 
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must be learned young, and I would ask those in authority, both in 
our private and our public schools, to very seriously consider this 
question. In France we are told on good authority they are straining 
every nerve to perfect themselves, and that they are succeeding is 
abundantly proved by the excellent performances of their international 
side last season. We were unable to be present at their match against 
Scotland, but we gather that Scotland were by no means unlucky to 
have won. Their match against England we did see, and in our opinion 
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DOGGED DOES IT. 


France would have won had their three-quarters known where to stand. 
They were much too far back and relied greatly on pace instead of 
breaking through. That they will remedy that fault is certain, and we 
look forward with keen interest to the next international contest with 
our gallant Allies. The importance of early training cannot be over- 
estimated, and if we are to hold our own against outside countries in 
this most English of English games we must take the matter up 
seriously or we shall be left behind. We must instruct our schoolboys 
while they are still boys. Afterwards, except perhaps in the case of 
those who go to the ’Varsities, it is too late. There is also a point of 
view which we further commend to the Heads of schools. Apart from 
the value of the game qua game, by inculcating a keenness and foster- 
ing a genuine love for football, youths on leaving school, should they 
not go up to one or other of the ’Varsities, are provided with a most 
healthy and manly game which they may continue to play for a decade 
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to their great physical benefit, and they are further thereby enabled 
to keep in pleasant touch with old friends and priceless associations. 
To make golf a sole hobby on leaving school is scarcely a fit outlet for 
youthful energy. We must not be hastily condemned as endeavouring 
to wean away youthful performers from a game we ourselves enjoy, 
playing at every opportunity with a zeal which we hope makes up for 
lack of skill, but there is ample time for golf in summer—winter calls 
for more vigorous pursuits. 

We are again confronted this year with a change of rules. | think 
probably in the opinion of most of us the alterations are likely to prove 
beneficial. We hope, however, that these changes will be the last. 
Surely we ought by now to have arrived at a code that can be under- 
stood and obeyed by all. Let us therefore set our faces against any 
more changes and remember that Rugby is a game for sportsmen and 
must be played in the true sporting spirit. No rules and no referee, 
however good, can entirely eliminate foul play and tricky practices, but 
public opinion can, and let us rely on this to keep the game free from 
blemish and resist the tendency to legislate it out of all recognition. 
It is the game of our fathers and our grandfathers, changed in details 
without a doubt, but in essentials the same; so for goodness sake let us 
preserve it from unnecessary changes and continue to treasure it as a 
cherished inheritance. Some of the Australian Unions, we are told, 
are desirous of further alterations, and have made an appeal to the 
authorities here with that end in view. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
International Board will be able to persuade them to be content with 
the existing rules and impress on them the importance of having one 
universal code. It is hard to see why and from whom these perpetual 
attempts at alteration originate. And are they made for the supposed 
benefit of the players themselves or of the spectators? We are con- 
vinced that they do not originate from the players; that being so it 
must come from the spectators. In that case surely it is time to call 
a halt, for the moment the ‘‘ gate ’’ comes to be put first, Rugby Foot- 
ball as we know it is doomed. As now played it is fast enough to 
satisfy the most exacting and quite fast enough for the average player, 
who is probably at work all the week and finds it already hard enough 
to keep sufficiently fit to maintain the pace. It is unfortunately true 
that when this legislating craze starts each new rule seems to whet the 
appetite for more. Rugby Football is still a game and not a spectacle, 
except in the sense that those of us who retain our interest make it so, 
and we watch the play in the full knowledge that ours is a very minor 
part of the whole. The game must come first. 

As the season progresses we shall be able to review the play and 
players more closely, but we are most anxious at the outset to impress 
upon all lovers of this grand game, which is still played for its own 
sake, that if Rugby Football is to be preserved from the result of that 
aspect of this modern spirit of unrest which shows itself in a hectic 
anxiety for changing the old order without reason, it can only be done 
by keeping steadfastly in view that the only thing that matters is the 
spirit in which the contest is entered. ‘‘ The play’s the thing,’’ 


and 
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Bed in the Bush 


The Tale of a Walking Tour 
BY 


ERNEST REYNOLDS. 


Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river ; 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life for ever! 
The Vagabond.—R.L.S. 


I.—By THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 


ALKING TOURS should be planned by the fireside in 

winter. This generalisation from our particular experience 
is, | grant you, unscientific; yet the success of a walking tour 
- largely depends upon the circumstances of its inception, and there 
is no better winter pastime than tracing on a large map dream 
journeys which cheerfully ignore the idiosyncrasies of that fickle 
Dame, Nature. ‘*‘ We will do so much each day, and then we 
shall arrive at such-and-such a place, and push on to that town 
after so long.’’ So you may fondly scheme, but Nature will not 
be so flouted, and vengeance may come in a thunderstorm or as a 
blister on the foot, making elaborate plans little better than paper 
constitutions. 

It seems long ago since we two, destined road companions, 
met together and exchanged memories of pleasant summer days 
in camp and by the sea. The thought came, ‘‘ In these matters 
we are of one mind; let us go on a walking tour together.”’ En- 
chanting schemes were vaguely suggested. These we scouted as 
impracticable and, as we believed, kept our ideas down to earth. 
You always do that, only to find when your feet are on the road 
that Earth is much more primitive than you thought. 

After a lengthy discussion of the Beauty of Places, we decided 
upon Wales and the Valley of the Wve; Chepstow should be our 
starting point and Conway our goal. Let it be admitted now that 
we never reached Conway; it is only a dull spirit, fettered by 
reverence for timetables even if self-made, who carries out his plan 
to the very hour and minute laid down. The charm of the road 
is that it never takes you to the place you set out for, but it lures 
you on to pleasant spots unknown to the map, and continually 
offers unsuspected prospects. 

Our original idea was to sleep out, and so dispense with the 
bonds of time and the services of hotels. A blanket and a water- 
proof sheet became necessities. The first list of things to be 
carried was formidable, but our optimism was great and was only 
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damped when the things themselves were no longer items on paper 
but a pile on the hearthrug. We reduced this as much as we 
could, and felt confident in our ability to carry the remainder with 
comfort. 

We travelled from London to Chepstow in the rain, but 
fortunately our first evening in Wales was fine. At Chepstow we 
had tea and spent a busy hour buying provisions. These we 
packed as best we could, crammed into the rucksacks or bulging 
in our pockets. It is astonishing how much space a loaf of bread 
occupies when it has to be carried ! 

Then we got out on to the road for Tintern. It was not our 
intention to go far. Our first glimpse of the river was caught from 
the road, which there was high up. Down below we saw the Wye, 
which was to be the third member of our company for many days. 
Beyond the rocky banks of the further side we could see the 
Severn. 

It seemed a fitting place for the first camp, so we began to 
search for a convenient spot. At our feet was a steep slope, well 
wooded, reaching to the water. Down this we scrambled, and 
Fortune proved kind. A steady, throbbing noise attracted us, 
and at length we came across a small pumping house, from one 
wall of which issued a pipe giving a steady flow of water. As the 
spot was sheltered from the road and was pleasantly near the river, 
we decided to sleep there. True, the noise of a pump is not a 
romantic one, but from the practical point of view we could afford 
to ignore that. 

We had to push our way through a thick growth of teazles— 
an unpleasantly prickly business—and after crawling under a 
fallen tree-trunk, we came upon a fir tree which admirably answered 
all the needs of an open-air bedroom. A whole volume could be 
written upon the values of different trees as shelters: the branches 
must not come too low, there must be no undergrowth, yet at the 
same time the foliage must be sufficiently thick to keep off the light 
rain. There are not many trees which answer to this description : 
the fir is one ard the vew another. 

It was a great relief to get rid of our packs and stroll down 
to the river banks, which proved less beautiful at close quarters 
than when seen from the roadway. Thick mud and a swift stream 
proved obstacles to bathing, so we returned to our tree and pro- 
ceeded to light the fire. Hot cocoa with bread and cheese make 
an excellent supper anywhere, but out of doors they cannot be 
equalled. 

Evening was creeping on; we soon had our beds ready and 
turned in, although the hour was comparatively early. We lit 
our pipes and lay there chatting of many things and watching the 
sky and the stars leaping into light. 

There is a great joy in that hour which comes before sleep in 
the open. The cool breeze brushing across the face is fresh, and 
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a calm and restfulness broods over all. Sleep steals upon you 
almost unawares, and there is barely time to turn on vour side 
before you know no more. 


II.—UNDER THE YEW TREE. 


A wash at the stream began our day. The fire was soon set 
going, and the bacon was inviting with hot cocoa. We then 
rolled up our blankets and got our packs ready for the road. There 
is a feeling of regret at leaving an open-air resting place: you 
know that in all probability you will never see that spot again with 
its pleasant surroundings. Wallpaper in a bedroom soon palls; 
its pattern—‘‘ vain repetitions of the Gentiles,”’ as it has well been 
called—loses its interest after a time and only obtrudes itself in 
strange manner on Dreamland. Out in the open there is always 
something new around your bed; but we had reluctantly to leave 
that pleasant spot and push on. 

During the first mile or two we stopped several times to 
readjust our packs until we could hit upon the most convenient 
fashion of carrying them. This is a necessary experience at the 
beginning of a long tramp: eventually the rucksack becomes part 
of you, and you only feel strangely at a loss when it is off your 
back. Our blankets we wrapped in the mackintosh sheets and 
carried by a strap; owing to the continual rain my straps dyed my 
hands a most beautiful yellow. 

We had not been long on our way when we came to a roadside 
spring. <A stone trough received the water and a smaller trough 
was hewn out for the use of dogs—a kindly thought. There is no 
drink more refreshing than a cup of mountain water. 

By now we were approaching Tintern, and were eagerly look- 
ing forward to the first glimpse. At last on turning the bend of a 
road we caught sight of the Abbey ruins. They seemed much 
nearer than we expected. Indeed, it is astonishing how well con- 
cealed Tintern is from both approaches owing to the winding of 
the river. These old monks who first settled there had an eye to 
the beautiful. Looking up or down the river, they could see well- 
wooded hills rising from the water, shutting them in from all 
observation. : There is much to be said for the monastic life when 
it leads you to spend your davs in such a place: with a few books 
and the garden, and companions of like mind, who would not have 
been a monk in the days when life was lived hard and brutally ? 

It is best to sit in the cloisters, for from there you glimpse 
through the broken walls, the graceful arches of the transepts and 
of the monastery buildings standing out in clear outline against the 
hills. A ruin is best known from a distance : it loses much of its 
charm when seen close at hand: the wrinkles of age become too 
noticeable. 
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At the village we bought provisions, and some way further 
out climbed a hill and rested amongst some gorse. For tea we 
had bread and red currant jelly—a meal fit for Olympus and the 
Isles of the Blessed. 

We then set off towards Llandogo, and by the time we reached 
the bridge we had to think of a place for the night’s camp. First 
of all, water was our consideration for drinking and washing. But 
at the bridge we crossed over to the other side of the river, and 
although we went a considerable distance, there was no sign what- 
ever of a stream or spring. It was necessary to avoid stopping 
too near a village, and as it was already dusk it became imperative 
for us to find some secluded and sheltered spot for the night. 
Water must be obtained from a cottage. When we went for it, 
we found that water was obtained from a 30-foot well, and we no 
longer wondered at not finding a spring. Opposite this cottage 
was a wooded hill. A number of the trees were already felled and 
were lying on the slope. Here it was obviously quite impossible 
to stop: we had no desire to be wakened at some absurdly early 
hour by the woodmen gazing at us in silent amazement. 

Theoretically, when we were making our plans, it seemed a 
perfectly easy affair to find a suitable spot for the night, but in 
actual practice it was incredibly difficult. Perhaps the slope was 
too great, and one feared the possibility of rolling down into the 
roadway during the night; or the place was too exposed and gave 
little or no protection against showers; or the undergrowth might 
be too dense for comfort. All these little considerations make a 
novice waste a great deal of time, and we were still very green. 
Eventually, after pushing our way through bushes, we came upon 
a great yew tree which gave ample protection and space for our 
purpose. We had carefully carried our two billies of water with 
us—one for the evening and the other for breakfast. That water 
had acquired a tremendous value, for if we spilt it, it meant a 
half-hour tramp through bushes and bracken to get more: never 
before had water appeared so precious in our eyes. 

Round the tree were several large boulders, and on one of 
these we made our fire for the cocoa. Damp wood—and there was 
little else—makes bad fuel. But we learnt a good deal about fire- 
lighting on that tour, for all our fires had to. be made under wet 
conditions. After a lot of coaxing and blowing we got the water 
to boil and made the cocoa; with bread and cheese it was delicious, 
and we soon forgot our little worries as we sat on a boulder smoking 
an after-supper pipe. Before turning in, we discussed the universe 
and solved problems which have puzzled philosophers from the 
beginning of the world. 

The ground was covered with a thick matting of yew-needles 
and made as comfortable a bed as could be desired. The man 
who sleeps out very soon makes discoveries about the insect world, 
though perhaps he somewhat lacks the patience of Henri Fabre 
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and is inclined to say harsh things about creatures that crawl by 
night. But even these will not frighten sleep away, and we were 
soon unconscious of their attentions. 


Ill.—BrEYOND MONMOUTH. 


Before going to sleep we had decided to get up early and 
reach Monmouth as soon as possible, but we found that plans of 
that kind are rarely carried out. It is difficult to stir in the morn- 
ing from a comfortable ‘‘ bed in the bush,’’ and ‘‘ a few minutes 
more ’’ very soon lengthen into an hour. We were up, however, 
by nine, and got the fire going again, and we were anticipating 
an enjoyable cup of cocoa when a careless movement upset the 
billie of precious water, and our hope of a hot drink vanished. It 
seemed hardly worth while returning the half-mile to the cottage, 
as time was short, and we hoped to get to Monmouth by mid-day : 
so we smiled at our misfortune, packed up, and got down to the 
road. 

Redbrook was the first village we passed through, and from 
there to Monmouth was only a few miles. At Monmouth we went 
to the Angel Hotel, where we had hot baths and an excellent 
lunch. We then strolled about the town, ‘‘ did the sights,’’ and 
bought provisions ,for the week-end. As Monday was Bank 
Holiday, this meant provender for three days and a considerable 
increase in the weights of our packs. Two loaves, sausages, 
bacon, meat, cheese and butter, with a tin of cocoa, take up an 
extraordinary amount of room, and it was with difficulty that at 
length we got the goods stowed away comfortably. 

By three o’clock we had left the quiet town behind us and 
were once more along the banks of the Wye. After two hours’ 
steady tramping under a hot sun, we found a little wood by the 
roadside where we rested for a short time. The sun was then 
shining pleasantly and life seemed very good. We were soon to 
learn that this was just a way it has in Wales: it lures you into 
the belief that the weather is excellent, and you foolishly roll up 
your mackintosh, when down comes the rain, and before you 
realize what has happened you are wet through. Such was our 
bitter experience day after day. It is said that man learns by 
experience, but the saying is false. 

Some time later, as we were thinking of where to spend the 
night, a storm burst overhead, and we barely managed to get our 
mackintoshes on before the worst of it came. My companion had 
an oilskin which had not been properly made: it was sticky. His 
fond belief was that it would improve with weathering; it had all 
the weathering it could possibly have, but it only became stickier. 
To get into it quickly was by no means an easy business, as 
wherever it got creased there it stuck. Straightening out ‘‘ Sticky 
Willy,’’ as we christened it, took up quite a lot of our spare time. 
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If the wearer dropped his arm to his side for a few minutes, a 
horrible rending noise accompanied any attempt to raise his arm 
again; if he sat down on the bank, small pieces of dried grass and 
leaves clung to him. Generally we laughed at these episodes, but 
occasionally the joke palled. 

We were then in open, flat country, with few prospects of a 
secluded spot in which to spend the night. About 500 yards across 
the fields we noticed a clump of trees which promised shelter. But 
first we took the precaution of obtaining water, so we went back 
to the last village and found that there was a common tap for all 
the villagers and that this was carefully locked up. It seemed 
strange that water should have to be so guarded in a country like 
Wales. With two billies of water, we set off across the fields for 
the trees on the other side of the valley. We soon found ourselves 
in marshland, but when eventually we had got through several 
hedges, we noticed that there was a cottage in the very centre of 
the little wood. The disappointment was great, but there was 
nothing for it but to get on to the road again and push on in the 
hope of finding something further on. 

It was by no means an easy matter to get to the road. We did 
not attempt to return the way we had come, but hoped to get 
through further on. We very soon discovered that it was impos- 
sible to go in a straight line. The fields here reminded us of the 
Pevensey Levels in Sussex. Ditches of dirty water blocked our 
path in every direction, and it seemed as though we should spend 
our night wandering round one field. Eventually, just when we 
were almost in despair of ever getting anywhere, we found the road 
ran quite near by. 

A mile or two brought us to Whitchurch, and we played with 
the idea of putting up at the hotel, but we decided that that would 
be too early a surrender, so we pushed on. Life was looking very 
blue indeed; the country was too flat for our purpose and inter- 
sected with hedges. At last I saw what appeared to be a deserted 
farmhouse, and so it proved to be. We were not long in deciding 
to turn that into our quarters for the night. At the back of the 
house was a fairly clean and thoroughly weather-proof cart-shed 
half filled with hurdles. This was just what we wanted, and it was 
with a great sigh of relief that we got rid of our packs. The rain 
continued to drizzle down in a most depressing fashion, but with 
the roof over our heads we could smile at that. A fire was not 
difficult to make: there was plenty of dry wood in the shed, and 
our cocoa and cheese that night were more welcome than ever 
before. Our spirits rose considerably, and squatting on the 
ground, we smoked our pipes and speculated on the reason for the 
abandonment of the farm. The owner was evidently a man of 
careful habits, for everything had been left in excellent condition. 

The ground was the hardest yet on which we had stretched 
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out our waterproof sheets, but that did not prevent us from getting 
off to sleep very quickly. Little did we realise that it was our last 
night out in the open. A feather bed seemed a far-off luxury ; it 
was unfortunately only too near, as the following day was to prove. 


I1V.—SABBATH CALM AND STORM. 


The Sunday morning was fresh and clear. Our breakfast 
consisted of sausages, fried bread and cocoa. As we were prepar- 
ing it, sounds of voices came nearer, and we wondered whether 
the owner was coming to make enquiries, but the speakers merely 
glanced at us and passed on—possibly they had twinges of 
conscience themselves! We looked round the farm for water; 
the pump was out of order, but we discovered a large barrel of rain 
water, in which we had a glorious wash. 

After breakfast we packed up. There is an art in packing a 
rucksack. A box can be easily filled and shut down, but arrange- 
ment is necessary where you have to have an eye to balance and 
bulk. Soft things should be carefully placed where they will come 
agcinst your back; hard things, especially books, should be put 
in front. I once packed a volume of Froude’s History carelessly, 
and ihe corners of it soon taught me the need of forethought in 
these matters. You must also take into account what things you 
may require on the road, such as a towel ; if these are at the bottom 
of the rucksack, it means unpacking and then repacking. My 
companion always seemed to be in difficulties when he wanted 
anything out. If he needed his mug, it would be buried under 
everything else ; perhaps he would be searching for his toothbrush 
and eventually find it in his pocket. 

Care must be taken even in picking up a rucksack, as the 
pockets have a habit of shedding their contents at awkward 
moments. When we were changing trains at Swindon, I caught 
up my rucksack in a hurry, upside down, and my path along the 
platform was strewn with a razor, shaving brush and soap. 

We eventually got straightened out and said good-bye to our 
farm. It had been a kindly and providential shelter. Some 
distance on we came to an iron bridge over the Wve leading to 
Symond’s Yat. Every ‘‘ beauty spot ’’—as the railway posters 
say—has its stock view. On the Wve it is Symond’s Yat. Weeks 
before we set out from Chepstow our acquaintances adjured us to 
see Symond’s Yat until we were weary of the name and visiting 
the place seemed superfluous. However, as we seemed so near, 
we thought we would ‘‘ do”’ it, though huge advertisements for 
various hotels and for boating were by no means encouraging. 
Our map was small and gave no details of the road, so we obtained 
the good services of a farm boy. He brought us to the river again, 
but his directions as to where the Yat was were somewhat vague, 
and we at length found ourselves back at the iron bridge we had 
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left an hour before. We decided to give up the idea of visiting 
the famed beauty spot! Asa result, a conversation similar to the 
following has several times since been experienced. 

‘* And where did you spend your holidays ?”’ 

‘* We had a walking tour up the Wye Valley.” 

‘* Oh, then you must have seen Symond’s Yat.  Isn’t it 
lovely 

afraid we missed it.’’ 

‘* Missed it! Why, Symond’s Yat is the Wye.” 

After which all your vivid descriptions of adventures and 
scenery are of no avail. 

We found a delightful spot further up the river. A meadow 
: stretched between the woods and water ; opposite was a steep cliff. 
Lunch was soon in preparation, and after a dip in the clear stream 
= we settled down to feed and spend a lazy afternoon watching the 
salmon leap from the river while we discussed further plans. The 
sunshine was a welcome luxury, and we made the most of it by 
spreading out our blankets and spare kit on the grass to air 
thoroughly. 

The brilliant afternoon lulled us into a sense of security—a 
few hours’ sunshine will soon drive away the memory of a day’s 
rain—and we forgot to watch for storm signs. Heavy clouds soon 
gathered : it was a repetition of a worse kind of our experience of 
the previous day. We barely had time to crush our things into 
the rucksacks and get our mackintoshes on, before the storm broke 
out furiously. There was no cover where we were, so we had to 
dash through the driving rain to the woods. These very soon 
proved poor shelter, so we walked on in the hope that we should 
find something better. The path soon got down to the riverside, 
and we passed a man fishing from a boat who also had evidently 
not anticipated the storm. A little comfort is to be obtained in 
seeing someone else getting wet through, with which uncharitable 
sentiment we went on. Our progress was hindered by tall bracken 
—the worst companion in a storm, for it seems to catch every drop 
of rain and delights in brushing the water off against your stock- 
ings. The wood ended rather sooner than we expected: we 
returned on our tracks. 

By this time the path had become ankle deep in mud of a 
very sticky variety, and by no means pleasant walking. Good 
shelter was nowhere to be found in that narrow fringe of woods. 
We searched vainly for a long time, trying hard to put off the 
fateful decision which we already felt was inevitable, but neither 
wished to be the first to broach the subject. A casual remark 
about ‘‘ wet wood for fire-lighting ’’ paved the way, and at last we 
admitted that sleeping out was impossible that night. It was 
amazing how many reasons we discovered for sleeping in a hotel ! 

We trudged through the rain along the road to the nearest 
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village where there was one hotel. It is a mistake to stop at a 
one-hotel place: it means extortion. That certainly was our 
experience that night. As the old lady who advertises ‘‘ Rooms 
to let ’’ in the newspaper states, we were ‘‘ taken in and done for.”’ 

Sitting in armchairs after.a good supper, we discussed the 
situation at considerable length. Our decision was that Welsh 
weather was against sleeping out every night: as we couldn’t do 
so, we felt it was foolish to carry blankets and ground sheets for 
nothing. The following morning we packed them into parcels 
and sent them home from the station. Then, ten pounds lighter, 
we walked on towards Ross. 


“ 


Bad Form in Sport 
II].—FOOTBALL 


BY 
A SPECTATOR. 


RITING in the BADMINTON on ‘‘ Bad Form in Golf,’’ Mr. 

Bernard Darwin remarked that it was more often to be found 
among spectators than players. This is even truer of football, 
and not only of professional Association football. | Before dis- 
cussing bad form we want to be sure of our values. There is no 
snobbery in saying that traditions of good form are different in 
different classes. One does not expect, and one would be silly to 
expect, the same methods of showing their enthusiasm from crowds 
made up of people nourished in those differing traditions. An 
so, at any rate in England, Scotland and Irealnd, where Rugby 
football is not ‘‘ the game of the people ’’ and where Association 
is, it is inevitable that among players and spectators the former 
will be treated in more decorous spirit than the latter. But even 
with all this taken into account, I think that devotees of Associa- 
tion will admit that the balance of good form swings down heavily 
on the side of the other rules. I am not, | hope, unduly prejudiced 
inthe matter. I would rather see good Rugby than the best Soccer 
ever played, but I would rather watch ordinary Soccer, which is 
never wholly bad if teams are well matched, than poor-class Rugby, 
which can be very dreary indeed. 

The worst instance of bad form in spectators I have come 
across was in Ireland, where, after a ‘‘ party ’’ match a dozen 
sportsmen waited for the referee in the dusk, knocked him off his 
bicycle, out of which they playfully proceeded to kick the spokes, 
and were proceeding to do the same to his ribs when some members 
of the opposition team bicycled up and rescued him. Wild horses 
would not drag from me an admission as to which parties attackers 
and defenders belonged! But I need not say that as a rule even 
party spirit takes less unpleasant forms, the spectators being com- 
monly content to hammer each other’s heads with sticks, a com- 
paratively innocent amusement. 

The worst instances of bad form, mild as they are by com- 
parison with the foregoing, in England are associated with the 
great professional matches. Now it is no good railing at pro- 
fessional football, which, whether we like it or not, has come to 
stay. In the matter of wide popularity professional football has 
not harmed the game; it has in fact made it more popular. In the 
matter of good form and the sporting spirit, judged by the most 
tolerant standards, it has harmed it very much. The new spirit 
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in Association is repelling those who are most -particular about 
these qualities in their amusements. School after school has given 
up Association for Rugby. Thus the evil grows, for every public 
school that abandons the older rules takes away something from 
the good traditions of the game. The professional footballer him- 
self is generally a fine fellow, highly skilled, an athlete, and in the 
pink of condition. But the enormous and ill-disciplined crowds 
that applaud him, their feverish excitement and incitement, very 
often turn him into a species of hired gladiator. 

Nevertheless, if the behaviour of the players is not always all 
that could be desired, it is generally saintly compared with that 
of the crowd. I have not seen much professional football since the 
war, but I do not suppose there is any great improvement in this 
respect. At some of the big matches the conduct of the crowd is 
fair enough; at others it is nothing short of revolting. While all 
goes well for their side they are pleased to be cheerful and happy. 
Then something goes wrong. A decision is given which they do 
not like. It may even be a wrong decision, for referees make 
plenty ot mistakes, but that is no excuse. <A snarl goes up, shouts 
all round the ground of ‘* Well played Ref.! You’ve earned your 
pay!’ and other like pleasantries. Next time the noise is even 
worse, and in extreme cases the game draws to its close amidst an 
ignoble stream of cat-calls, booing, threats and bad language. The 
dlayers catch the contagion from their supporters. Ankle-tapping, 
tripping, foul charging, are rife. A sort of evil spirit seems to 
descend upon the whole arena and turn a fine game into a display 
of ugly passions. 

In these cases it is undoubtedly the very size of the crowd that 
helps to make it wicked. The mannerless section succeeds in 
lighting in these collections of tens of thousands of individuals, 
the vast bulk of whom are decent, honest folk in themselves, that 
mysterious flame which we call the ‘‘ mob-spirit.’’ It is very easily 
lit, this flame, and it causes many an individual to do and say things 
at which he is afterwards surprised, and of which, let us hope, he 
is afterwards ashamed. We need not here go very deeply into 
theories of crowd-psychology, but the least scientific observer must 
have noted that the spirit of an angry and bad-tempered crowd 
represents something more intense and more formidable than the 
sum of the anger and bad-temper of the angry and bad-tempered 
individuals in it. Watch ‘‘ Park ’’ football anywhere round Lon- 
don if you doubt this. It is played by “‘ the people,’’ the brothers 
of the men who show so little control in watching big professional 
football. Such spectators as there are are roughly of the same 
class. And yet in nineteen games out of twenty the best spirit 
prevails. There is a friendly ‘‘ Sorry!’ after a hack or accidental 
trip that is balm to wounded shins and wounded feelings. The 
few ‘* grousers ’’ among the watchers do little harm. The soil is 
too shallow for their seed to take root. The happiest augury for 
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a good spirit and good form in Association football is the huge 
extension of playing facilities that is taking place all round London. 
One feels sorry for dairy-farmers who are seeing their pastures and 
meadows turned into sports’ grounds, but they are suffering in 
the best of causes. 

And, as regards the big professional matches, let each one of 
us who watches them remember that we may do our small part in 
spreading or checking the growth of the wolfish ‘‘ mob-spirit.”’ 
Our audible reflection that ‘‘ that referee is rotten,’? may be 
natural, but it reaches a dozen people, among whom there will 
probably be one of those strange individuals who does not know 
the name of self-control, and who is always prepared to act as the 
spark to fire the gun-powder. The cheery, sporting spirit, on the 
other hand, is infectious likewise. Who has not witnessed the 
checking of incipient ‘‘ barracking ’’ of players or referee by the 
semi-humorous appeal for fair play from one of those good sports- 
men who are found, thank goodness, in such numbers in every 
British crowd, and perhaps, above all, in Cockney crowds ? 

I must spare a word for Rugby. Rugby becomes impossible 
if not played in a sporting spirit, because it is so easy to offend. 
Every Saturday we see three-quarters tackled just before the ball 
reaches them or after they have parted with it, and forwards pulled 
down at line-out while it is still in air. It is generally nobody’s 
fault, and every good sportsman knows how to master natural 
annoyance. Rugby to-day is played in a more sporting spirit than 
ever. Its only danger lies, paradoxical as it may appear, in its 
increasing popularity. Everyone is glad to see bigger crowds 
watching the game, but no one wants to see a growth of the evil 
side of the crowd spirit. In Rugby, unlike Association, spectators 
are often unable to see delinquencies which cause the referee to 
blow his whistle. At a very important match a few weeks ago 
there was a good deal of whistling for reasons which were not 
apparent. Most of it was probably for ‘‘ feet up,’’ which the man 
on the touch-line or in the stands can hardly ever see. Some of 
the spectators became decidedly restive. That is the sort of thing 
that will, if it spreads, do harm to the game. 

There does not, however, appear to be much prospect of its 
doing so. The Rugby crowd is still imbued with the best tradi- 
tions of the game. I doubt if anywhere in the world can be found 
a more thoroughly sporting crowd of its size than that which 
watches the international matches at Twickenham. Applause is 
generous for both sides. Few who heard it will forget the roar 
that went up last year when Lavinge, the French three-quarter, cut 
in and gathered a loose English pass at the twenty-five, com- 
pletely beat two men, and scored a great try. That generous cheer 
voiced more than mere ‘‘ good form in football.’’ It voiced the 
genuine delight of the crowd in seeing ‘‘ the other fellow ”’ do well. 
That is the essence of good form—and something else besides. 
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The Place of Peace 


LORD WALSINGHAM. 
(Continued from page 126). 
CHAPTER IV. 


EAVING the Foss Pool, we proceed down stream to the 

Annexe already mentioned. Here there is often a fish in 
high water, but not Often a big one. Below this there comes a 
series of pools, three in number, called Betty, Peggy, and Mabel 
after two of my daughters and a friend of theirs who was out with 
them there on several occasions, and now has passed away, her 
war-work having been too much for a delicate constitution. Betty 
is more a rapid than a pool, but now and then holds a fish in high 
water. I killed here in 1919 a lovely fresh-run grilse of 54 Ibs. on 
the 23rd of August. Next below Betty comes Peggy—a small 
and rather deep pool, one of the best spots for fish in the whole 
river, good equally in high water or in low. Many a good fish 
has been secured here. 

It was here that one day in 1911 my sister hooked a fish. The 
fish sulked for some time, and she thought she was fast in a rock. 
But presently he was up and away, and alas! just as he rolled over 
and showed his side, which caused us to think he was a very big 
fish, the line stuck in the reel and the cast broke. He was gone. 
A few days after I was fishing on one of the lower rock pools far 
down the river, when Martin perceived a dead fish out in the 
middle of the stream, swaying to and fro and apparently anchored 
to a stone at the bottom. The stream between was deep and rapid, 
and in order to reach him, Martin the resourceful climbed up a 
young birch tree which bent over with his weight when he was 
near the top, so that he came down, bringing the tree with him. 
On the end of this we fastened the gaff, and proceeded to fish for 
the salmon. But the stream was too deep, and the gaff could not 
sink low enough. So eventually Martin waded in up to his 
middle and gaffed the fish, which came away from whatever was 
holding it. What this was remained a mystery till we got him 
home and opened him, when we found a tear in the throat low 
down in the gullet. No doubt this was caused by a hook; and 
what had happened was that the line hanging from his mouth had 
caught on the rocks below the water and there held him anchored. 
He would naturally drown, and had done so; and when he was 
gaffed the hook tore out. This is the only feasible explanation, 
but how the fly got so far down the fish’s throat is very remark- 
able. His actual weight was 17 |b. We had believed him to be 
nearer 30 lb., but I feel sure this was the same fish. 
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In this same pool I killed this year (1919) a 5 lb. grilse on a 
trout rod with trout gut and a small sea-trout fly. 

Next below we come to Mabel, very rapid at first, deep and 
rather quieter towards the end, but fairly rapid all through. The 
fish lie mostly in the middle of the stream, behind various big 
rocks that lie below the water. At times a very good pool, but 
though larger, not such a safe find as Peggy. The biggest fish 


AAFJORD. 


seldom stop here, but you may get them up to 15 or 16 lb., and it 
is a good place for bull trout and sea trout. Here S., who had 
the river in July and August in 1908 and 1909, once met a very 
big fish. This is what he wrote to me about it: ‘* You ask for 
details of the sad loss of the Big Chap. Well, we were fishing 
down the river one day, July 24th. After fishing the Foss I fished 
the next pool, and my wife started fishing very high up in Mabel 
Pool. She had hardly made half a dozen casts when there was a 
tremendous swirl, and a fish grabbed her fly; this was about 
10.30 p.m. Off he went a furious pace, and jumped out of the 
water; then we saw what a monster he was. After that we could 
not get him to work himself, and he kept dodging from one big 
stone to another, and I kept moving him by throwing large stones 
at him; we couldn’t see him in the water as it was too dark ; some- 
times he was in comparatively shallow water, but we could not 
make him out. He did this class of manoeuvring till the fly came 
away at 11.45. He was hooked on a very small double-hooked 
fly not bigger than that, J, which was on a little 14-ft. Castle 
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Connell rod, and the water was too shallow in the pool for him to 
tire himself. If we could only have kept him on till it got lighter 
I believe I might possibly have managed to gaff him in time. 
Ah! woe is me!”’ 

Below Mabel a rapid leads into the Upper Housepool, which 
| believe was once an excellent spot. But before my time there 
came a great landslide from the hill opposite, and filled the whole 


THE FOSS POOL IN HIGH WATER LOOKING DOWN STREAM. 


pool up with rocks and stones, so that there is no holding ground 
now for a salmon till just at the tail of it, where I have deepened 
the water somewhat by building a dam. But even so the pool is 
not much good : and personally I have never taken anything larger 
than a grilse in it. But one year in August that fine old sports- 
man, the Rev. Francis Gooch, here met a great fish, and lost him 
after a grim struggle. 

The fish went down through the House Pool proper, and then 
through a line of rapids, till the fisherman found himself in a place 
where he could no longer follow, for you come to a wood, below 
which the rocks go sheer down into deep and rapid water, too 
rapid to haul the fish up, and too deep to allow you to follow. So 
the fish worked his way down in spite of all that could be done, 
and at last at the extreme length of the line the hold gave. The 
fish was estimated at 30 lb. or more. The House Pool proper 
deserves more than a passing mention. It lies immediately below 
the house and generally is one of the best finds for a salmon in the 
river. 
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It is broad and tolerably deep, and forms an admirable resting 
place for the fish after they have run from the sea through the 
rapids below, for from the tail of this pool the river increases its 
pace considerably, and beyond three or four small pools there is 
no inducement to them to stop until they reach the House Pool, 
and take breath, so to speak. 

Being as it is so close to the House, it is very convenient for 
you whenever you feel inclined or when the weather looks just 
right, to puta fly over. There is a good cast on the further side, 
but the best spot is from the bank below the house. The fish lie 
about half-way over in the middle of the stream. Here we keep 
a small boat to ferry you across to the opposite side. It is so 
constructed that if a heavy man sits down in the stern without 
taking the precaution of placing a big stone in the bows as a 
counterweight she will sink by the stern ; and in this way my above- 
mentioned nephew Arthur one day got a ducking. 

Here in my first season | was punished for two cardinal sins; 
one, fishing on the Sabbath ; two, fishing with an old fly. It was 
in this wise. It was a lovely evening in June—broad daylight, of 
course, and getting on for midnight on Sunday. The true Sunday 
for Norwegians begins at six o’clock on Saturday night, when the 
nets have to be taken up, and ends on Sunday evening at the same 
hour. But we always keep the English Sunday. On this occasion 
I and my nephew Nigel and the girls sat together on the roof of 
the Foss House, enjoying the evening. It was a perfect night for 
fishing, and temptation seized me; and I said: ‘‘ I think Sunday 
must be over at midnight.’’ Now properly speaking Sunday is 
not over until you have gone to bed and got up again on the 
following morning ; at any rate I am convinced that is so, from the 
results that followed, and I realize that I was tempting Providence 
by aquibble. Well, we waited there until it was actually midnight, 
and then we proceeded to the House Pool, and I fished it with an 
old but seemingly sound fly. At the usual spot a fish took it. 
He made one run right across to the opposite bank, and then—the 
line came back. The loop at the head of the fly was still attached 
to the cast, but the fly was gone. Any fisherman will understand 
what had happened, and why. Since then I have kept Sunday 
more religiously. The fish was a big one, 18 to 20 lb.; it was a 
sad but useful experience. 

On another occasion I did succeed in landing a 16 |b. fish in 
Peggy on an old fly, but only just, for when I got him out, two 
of the three strands of gut of the loop of the fly had parted. I did 
not deserve that fish. 

It was in the House Pool that Cyril Johnston had much the 
same experience with a big fish as Gooch had. He hooked his 
fish at the usual spot in the pool, and kept him in it so long that 
if the fish had not been an unusually large one he would probably 

have landed him. But this was one of the ‘‘ big chaps,’’ esti- 
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mated at 30 lb. He could not be held, but made his way into the 
rapids and so into the Rock Pool below. The fisherman followed 
as far as the wood, and then was brought up. We could see the 
fish right across on the opposite side in shallow water, where he 
might have been gaffed had there been anyone there to gaff him. 
But there was no one—and so he made his way downwards, and 
at last at the end of a long line he got off. 


THE VOGN. 


I then discovered what I might have thought of sooner, that 
the only safe way if you meet a big fish in the House Pool is to 
be ferried across to the opposite bank, when you can if necessary 
follow him all the way to the sea. The transit in the little boat 
with a fish on has its risks, but I have seen it negotiated success- 
fully. Now there is to be a bigger and a better boat, but I daresay 
the fish will find out the device and refuse to be hooked when the 
chances are so much more against them. 

Below the House Pool is a long rapid, and below that the 
Rock Pool, which must be fished from the opposite side of the 
river. A pretty little pool, very rapid. The fish lie sometimes 
quite up at the head of it in rough but deep water ; sometimes lower 
down, and the tail of the pool where two streams divide is a good 
cast. They are apt to come short here, and I have lost several in 
the first half minute. If well hooked they give great sport, for the 
river below is a series of rapids, with three holding places called 
Rock Pools 2, 3, and 4. Below these is a big rapid all the way 
to the Sea Pool (tidal), which ends at a bridge across the mouth 
of the river. The Sea Pool is shallow and useless. It is not often 
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that fish are taken in the lower rock pools, as they seldom stop 
there; but some were met with in 1911, our bumper year, when 
every pool was full of fish. 


CHAPTER V. 


Such is the river; small but very sporting. It is a perfect 
fishing for two rods, always provided that they are not out to make 
a big bag. Below I give a table of results from the time that I 
took the fishing down to the present day. 

The lake above provides many trout, but owing to its size it 
can only effectively be fished by trailing. Fish have been taken 
up to 33 lb., but you seldom get one over 13 1b. About three 
miles up you will meet with small char, and I once caught a long 
emaciated specimen of this fish in the House Pool. I am fully 
persuaded that there are far larger denizens in the depths of the 
lake if only I knew how to catch them; but here I am beat. The 
lake is delightful for picnics, for it is beautiful, with wooded and 
rocky shores, and after rain white waterfalls come down from the 
hills. Above the lake the river broadens out into gravelly shallows, 
magnificent spawning ground for the salmon, though I fear many 
fall victims to the lake-dwellers, a rather uncivilized set of people 
between whom and the people of my valley there is a continual 
feud, each (but particularly the lake people) being jealous of the 
other in regard to capture of fish. A mile or so above the lake 
there are two salmon pools which are unlet; but these are of no 
use except at the end of the season, when there has been enough 
water to bring the fish up to and through the lake. Seven miles 
from Aarnzs up the valley of the Norddals elv there lies a lake 
called Baerdalsvand, or rather two lakes connected with each other, 
where the trout fishing would be first-rate if it were not for the 
poaching with “ otters ’’ that is practised by the natives. Even 
so there is very fair fishing, and the fish in spots take the fly 
readily. Moreover, they are pink in the flesh and very good to 
eat. Here there are traditions of enormous trout. I did once get 
hold of a big fellow, but he promptly escaped. The scenery 
about this lake is lovely, and the surrounding country good for 
game. Hares are numerous, there are, I believe, ryper, and you 
may find traces of elk in the woods. I have spent many pleasant 
days up there. 

The little Norddal river runs parallel to my river. It is 

-row, but has many holding places for salmon. The fish in it 
+ » w ver large, and it runs down very quickly after a flood. My 
i*: nd and part landlord, the Pastor Hansen, has the fishing which 
; attached to his glebe, and often gets excellent sport in it. His 
ne, alas! is getting short, for at 73 he will be retired and his post 
filled by a younger man—younger in years, but not in activity, I 
will be bound. He isa fine fisherman, and loves to cast a fly in 
the intervals of his duties, and should your fly be caught in a tree 
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he will shin up it like a boy and disengage you. He holds his 
services on alternate Sundays at the big white kirk at Monstad, 
next door to Aarnzs; when there is a service you may see the 
population from up the valley driving down to Aarnzs in their 
various conveyances, carrioles, stolkjacrres and vogns, with many 
walking family parties. They all pass my windows, which look 
out on the road. The service lasts for two hours; the men sit on 


LUNCHEON TIME. 


one side of the kirk, the women on the other, and the horses browse 
about outside. It is usual during the service to go out occasion- 
ally to take the air, a very necessary practice considering the want 
of it within. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I have not yet exhausted the resources of sport, for there is 
always the sea. Personally I do not care much for sea-fishing. 
To let down a hand-line and haul it up with a fish on requires no 
skill and soon becomes monotonous. The sea-fishing of late years 
has fallen considerably, for no apparent reason except the caprice 
of the fish. And probably they will return to their old haunts. 
As a resource for food they are an undeniable blessing. We keep 
a boat on the sea, about half a mile distant from the house. There 
is a pier close to Berg’s warehouse, and here you may embark 
and drop down the estuary to the fjord. Your bait is mussels, of 
which there are an abundance on the rocks of the estuary. You 
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scrape them off with a rake at low tide and start off with a pailful. 
Having got to your ground, you anchor and let down lines baited 
for choice by the boatman. For the mussel out of his shell has 
no attractions for me, whatever it may have for the fish. Swarms 
of haddocks used to frequent the fjord and take greedily. There 
are also flounders in abundance, very good to eat, and whiting 
occasionally. And on a hot calm day you may do worse than sit 
lazily in your boat with a finger on the line to tell you when the fish 
bites, when you strike and haul him up. At half-tide is the best 
time. When the fish are well on the feed they will sometimes 
suddenly stop biting, and when this happens it is that they have 
been put off by the advent of a steenbite, or stone-biter, one of 
which will very likely presently take your bait, and after a bit of a 
pull you will land him. He runs up to 4 or 5 Ilb., and is a most 
repulsive-looking object ; dark green and brown blotches cover his 
rather thick skin; he is long and thick in the body with an enor- 
mous head. The curious part about him is the inside of the jaws. 
They are covered above and below with closely set blunt teeth with 
rounded tops. They look like ivory, but are hollow. And if you 
open him you will find what is his mission in life, and what these 
strange teeth are for. He lives on small crabs, and the jaws are 
fashioned to crack their shells, and inside him you will find a lot 
of those crabs, all with their shells cracked, after which they have 
been swallowed, shells and all. His powers of digestion must be 
something quite out of the common. I am always grateful when 
somebody else will go out and catch these fish, for though I don’t 
care for the sport of catching them, they are a great addition to 
the pot. I have found the steenbite quite good to eat, though when 
I first said so I remember Martin looking at me with disgust and 
asking: ‘‘ Spise De steenbite ?’’ ‘‘ Do you eat stone-biter?’’ I 
was once asked the same question in relation to mackerel. The 
fact is that the Norwegian believes that both steenbiter and 
mackerel find their food after shipwrecks, which I believe to be a 
totally false accusation against both of them. 

When the river is low and the fish cannot get up, and are 
waiting in the fjord for a flood to come along, you may sometimes 
get a salmon or a grilse by trailing a spoon from a boat. At one 
place where the tide rushes into a bay it creates quite a strong 
stream, and this is a favourite place for such sport. I have not 
had much success at this myself, but others have done better. 

I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to give a descrip- 
tion of my valley and its sporting capabilities, but to me it has 
other attractions besides the sport. For it is full of memories of 
happy days, the best of them being those when I have been there 
surrounded by young people, and free from every worry except the 
recollection of the fact that one’s time was short, which after all 
made every day more precious. 
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The girls used to have a sort of hiding-hole among the rocks 
and heather on the hill above the house, where they would sit and 
gossip for hours, and when a meal was ready it was necessary to 
go out and ring the cow-bell violently for several minutes. 
Presently they would come jumping down in a string one after the 
other, reminding me of the procession of sheep and goats that I 
used to see every evening one year when I was up in the mountains 


INGRID MELAND, AGED 2. 


on a futile chase after reindeer. At sunset the girl in charge of 
the saeter would yédel outside the hut, and immediately there 
would appear on the top of the hill a flock of sheep and goats, 
which would troop down to the hut along the sheep paths one 
behind the other—a curious procession, all of a piece with the 
extraordinary tameness of all the animals in Norway. 

Then one has pleasant experience of the devotion of the 
‘** piges ’’ who run the house. The service has been kept mostly 
in one family, the Melands. Johanna the mother does the wash- 
ing. Marie used to be the cook, but she married long ago and has 
quite a large family, her eldest daughter Ingrid being a particular 
pet of mine. Here is a snapshot of her aged two—a sturdy Norse- 
woman indeed! To Marie succeeded Ingeborg, her sister, the 
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best of cooks and most willing of ‘* piges.’’ The other help has 
mostly been supplied by other sisters or other girls from the valley, 
and various youths have worked under Martin as second gillies, 
all more or less addicted to gaffing the line just as the fish is coming 
in to gaff, but willing and teachable all the same. 

And no record of the valley and its doings would be complete 
without a word of Anna Berg, the daughter of the late and sister 
of the present proprietor of the Store at Aarnes. The Bergs are 
the leading family, and so far as I can judge all the valley moves 
to their nod. Ever since I have been here Anna Berg has most 
kindly looked after my interests. To her I am indebted for the 
laying out and planting of the garden and for the care of the house 
in my absence. Our chief (indeed one might say our only) dissi- 
pation is a meal, generally tea, at the Bergs’ house. We in return 
often entertain them at our “ five o’clock,’’ and our guests never 
arrive without a bouquet of flowers from their garden; the giving 
of bouquets is one of the most pleasing of the many charming 
customs of this delightful land. 

Long may it be before I turn my back on my valley for the 
last time, and long may it remain simple and unspoilt, to be a 
pleasure and a resting-place for those who shall come after me. 


ReEcORD OF BAGS OF SALMON AND GRILSE SINCE 1907. 


Date Salmon and Grilse Months 

1907 ... 197 lbs. ... June. 

1908 ... 264 lbs. ... June and August. 
1909... 265 lbs. ... June to end of August. 
1910... 205 Ibs. ... June to end of August. 
1911... 620 lbs. ... June to September. 
1912... 157 lbs. ... June to 15th August. 
1913... 251 lbs. ... June to end August. 
1914... 219 lbs. ... June to 14th August. 
No record during the war. 

1919 ... g2lbs. ... July 18th to August 23rd. 


GOOD-BYE ! 
The first stage on the way home. 
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The History of Football 


HIRAM KNIGHI. 


HEN I set out to discover the origin and history of football 

little did I dream that my investigations would take me back 
to those distant ages when our forefathers were wont to stain their 
bodies with woad and knew next to nothing of combination even 
for purposes of defence, to say nothing of organisation for the 
purposes of sport. Yet such is the case, for there can be no doubt 
that the ancient Britons learned a form of primitive football from 
their Roman conquerors, took to it kindly, and played it regularly 
thereafter. 

In the Roman game of arpastum two crowds of players 
opposed each other and endeavoured by fair means or foul, it 
mattered not, to get the ball over lines marked on the ground in 
the rear of either “‘scrum.’’ As far as I can discover there were 
no fixed rules for the playing of the game, which seems to have 
been of a brutal nature, inasmuch as a player failing to wrench 
the ball away from an opponent did not scruple to rob him of it 
by means of the persuasive powers of a club or other weapon. 

There is evidence that this game was being played at the 
beginning of the Christian era, but it evidently did not enjoy the 
favour, from a spectacular point of view, that was accorded to the 
more savage gladiatorial sports. Be that as it may, it would seem 
that the Romans who came to our shores found plenty of time for 
arpastum during the occupation of Britain, and thereby created 
the germ of that fever which infects over half a million present- 
day inhabitants of these isles every Saturday afternoon. 

There can be no doubt that this primitive football developed 
only very slowly into a properly regulated game played in accord- 
ance with specific rules. Thus we learn that in the Middle Ages 
it was still of such a rough nature that it was regarded by the 
authorities with considerable disfavour as being likely to cause 
grave disorder. 

As a matter of fact it was considered more or less unlawful 
up to the time of Charles II. A proclamation issued in 1314 by 
Edward II. forbade the populace to “‘ hustle over large balls’’ in 
the city of London, for fear of the riots that might arise as the 
result of impromptu matches. 

The national winter sport is given its modern name for the 
first time in a statute of Edward III. dated 1349, which definitely 
orders the Sheriffs to suppress “‘ football.’? The game at that time 
was still contested between two mobs of players, and it is to be 
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feared that its devotees were all of the lower classes. At any rate 
they were one and all looked upon as low fellows even in the days 
of Shakespeare, who wrote in King Lear: 

Lear: Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? (striking 
him). 

StewarD: I’ll not be struken, my lord. 

Kent: Nor tripped either, you base football player. (Trip- 
ping up his heels). 

The game was looked upon more kindly in the Eastern 
Counties even in those days. There it was called ‘ camping,”’ 
and the players were spoken of as “‘campers.’’ In 1508 Barclay 
wrote in his Ship of Fools: 

The sturdie plowman, lustie, strong and bold, 
Overcometh the winter with driving the football, 
Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall. 

One can safely say that the upper classes would have none 
of the pastime until towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when for some unknown reason it began to lose favour with the 
working folk. It seems almost to have died out until in the first 
half of the nineteenth century the public schools began to take it 
up, or rather to revive what had become a dead sport. The 
Association game was undoubtedly the more popular, Rugby 
alone preferring the handling code. Rules of a sort were drawn 
up and “‘ Soccer’’ was played at Cambridge in 1855 for the first 
time. 

In 1862 the Football Association was formed and has con- 
trolled the game ever since. The “‘ off-side’’ rule was adopted in 
1867, but for ten years the players in Sheffield, the oldest Associa- 
tion Club (started in 1855), refused to recognise it, and it was not 
until 1877 that the rule became general throughout the country. 

The penalty kick was instituted for the first time in the season 
1891-92 at the suggestion of the Irish Association, and nets were 
seen behind the goal for the first time in the North v. South match 


in 1891. 


An Old Welsh Game 


RUGBY FOOTBALL’S ANCESTOR? 


HE foregoing article by Mr. Knight gives a short historical 

sketch of the development of football. It raises in the mind 
memories of a very ancient game, played in Wales in Tudor times. 

Considering the great numerical inferiority of Wales to the 
least of the other three kingdoms, the fact of her players being 
able more than to hold their own in International football must be 
a source of much justifiable pride to her people. 

Could it be possible, however, that the Welsh capacity for 
football is not so exotic as it seems, but dates back to the Tudor 
period, when a provincial game of theirs, singularly akin in 
principle to Rugby football, flourished exceedingly and was held 
in great esteem? The thought perhaps is far-fetched, but at any 
rate it may serve as an admirable excuse for recalling the violent, 
not to say humorous, fashion in which the people of a part of 
Wales at any rate used to take their pleasure, and for introducing 
a short sketch of an ancient game that might beyond a doubt well 
stand as the progenitor of Rugby football. In the Description of 
Pembrokeshire, by George Owen of Henllys, Lord of Kemes,* 
a local Elizabethan chronicler of great note, occurs a memorable 
and lengthy description of this truly amazing and popular pas- 
time. It was one form, no doubt, of the ancient Celtic game of 
“Hurling,’’ but | will proceed at once to the notice of it and leave 
my readers to draw what analogies they please. 

The sport in question was known as ‘‘ Knappan,”’ and the 
writer introduces us to it as played in the Celtic half of Pembroke 
and in South Cardiganshire. The name was immediately, though 
not ultimately, derived from the ball made use of, which was of 
box or yew, and a little smaller, probably, than a club croquet ball 
of the present day; while to make it slippery and hard to hold it 
was boiled in tallow. Substitute hurling for kicking, abolish 
boundaries and all limitations, recall the old days when fifty to a 
hundred played upon a side in Rugby Close, and one or two 
kindred arenas; multiply these by ten, and some sort of notion 
may then be formed of this once-popular Welsh pastime. In one 
particular, however, the Welsh knappan players came closer to the 
latest of our moderns. For since dropping has practically died 
out of the Rugby game, and passing and carrying become nearly 
everything, it reverts in this particular very closely indeed to the 
practice of the old Welsh players, who, as will be seen, followed 
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*The Description of Pembrokeshire, by George Owen of Henllys, Lord of 
Kemes, edited with notes and appendix by Henry Owen, B.C.L. Oxon, F.S.A. 
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the same tactics, only hurling the ball when they had no better 
alternative. 

Our chronicler begins by introducing himself to us as an old 
player : ‘‘ For that I have often times been an agent and patient at 
this unruly exercise, and often have felt the smarte that I have 
written (especially of the horseplaye), which signs and seales I 
carrye in my head, hands and other parts of my body.’ Some 
remains of the game of knappan seem to have lingered in South 
Wales till nearly the close of the last century. But according to 
our Elizabethan author, it appears by his time, instead of amelior- 
ating with advancing civilisation, to have grown still more savage, 
and on this account to be even then in danger of decay. There 
were at that time, he tells us, five official matches played annually, 
many scratch games being privately arranged on off days, usually 
Sundays. The details of the Pembrokeshire programme are pre- 
served, and in modern style the county fixtures may be thus briefly 
recorded :— 

Shrove Tuesday: Nevarne v. Newport, at Burye Sands. 

Easter Monday: Meling v. Eglwysferrow, at Pont Gynon. 

Low Easter Day: Penrith v. Penbedw, at Pwll Du. 

Ascension Day: Kemes v, Emlyn and Cardiganshire, at 

St. Meigans. 

Corpus Christi: Kemes v. Emlyn and Cardiganshire (re- 

turn), at St. Meigans. 

The two latter, we are told, are the most important of these 
annual fixtures, ‘‘ two thousand foot besides horsemen being often 
there engaged.’’ The other games usually arose from matches 
being made for wagers by two gentlemen of the country, after the 
fashion so familiar in earlier cricket history. These, says our 
informant, ‘‘ often fell out to be the greatest plaies,’’ a statement 
which, after noting the battalions engaged at the Kemes v. Emlyn 
match, rather takes one’s breath away. The two sportsmen would 
on such occasion proceed to divide the parishes, hundreds, and 
even counties between them, each striving to bring the greatest 
number into the field, ‘‘ each entreating all his friends and kinsmen 
in every parish to come, and bring his parish wholly with him.”’ 
No wonder they were great “‘ plaies.’’ Besides the players, too, 
all the non-combatants of the country-side gathered as spectators, 
including victuallers, tapsters, merchants, mercers, and pedlars, 
who pitched booths and tents, and carried on a roaring trade. If 
the actual promoters of these matches had money on them, their 
following, we are assured, fought for honour and glory pure and 
simple. 

“First for the fame of their country in general, next every 
particular (one) to wynn prayse for his activitie and prowess, 
which two considerations ardently inflame the minds of the 
-outhful people to strive to the death for glory and fame, which 
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they esteem dearer unto them than worldlie wealth.’’ These 
sentiments do not wholly tally, I imagine, with those of modern 
football, so we will follow our friend into the field without further 
delay. ‘‘ The combatants then having come together about one 
or two o’clock in the afternoon, a crye is made,’’ when all proceed 
to divest themselves of their clothing, save only a thin pair of 


““ WIS OPPONENTS AT ONCE PROCEED TO PUNCH HIS HEAD IN THE MOST 
VIOLENT FASHION.” 


breeches, their head, body, legs and feet being quite bare. As to 
the latter, however, it could have been no such great trial to the 
peasantry, who in Wales were often accustomed to go barefoot. 
The better sort, no doubt, retained their shoes. Nor is it wholly 
unsuggestive of a cockhouse match under the genuine old Rugby 
code of thirty years ago, when we are told, with some superfluity, 
that if a player ‘‘ leave but his shirt on his back, in the furie of the 
game it is torn to pieces.’’ It is not surprising that men were 
officially told off to guard the clothes—such a pile of them as there 
must have been! As for the rules of the game, these were simple 
enough in all conscience, but what they lacked in elaboration they 
surely gained in the lordly scale of the arena and in the profound 
contempt for space and distance, which distinguished them. There 
were no “ goles,’’ naively remarks our ex-player, ‘‘ for there was 
no need of any.” 

To reduce his lengthy disquisitions, excellent and humorous 
though they are, to plain English, the victory was not definitely 
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achieved till one side or the other had got wholly away with the 
ball—carried it, that is to say, so far beyond the original “‘ kick 
off,’? that there was no hope of getting it back before night fell 
and ended the frav. Two miles, our informant tells us, was in no 
sense a sufficient distance to destroy hope in the side that had lost 
that much ground. So long as there was light, in fact, there was 
hope. The object of our modern players in all games akin to 
football is to force the ball into the enemy’s ground. The aim 
of these primitive sportsmen was to carry it as far as they possibly 
could into their own, though under the conditions in which they 
played their game such a difference is, after all, of trifling moment. 
The game was commenced by the knappan being hurled straight 
up in the air between the two throngs of combatants, and forthwith 
the great multitude, amid the cheers of a still larger concourse of 
spectators, fell to. Those (if any) who can recall what may be 
termed the Homeric age of Rugby Football, when it was conducted 
on the principle of the more the merrier, and fifty or sixty not 
infrequently were ranged upon a side, will, perhaps, be better able 
than their more scientific successors to imagine what the spectacle 
was like when the champion sprinter of Kemes, let us say, was 
carrying the ball, with the able-bodied of the two parishes of Pem- 
broke and half Cardiganshire at his heels. ‘“‘It is a strange 
sight,’’ says our authority, ‘‘ to see one thousand or one thousand 
five hundred naked men to come neere together in a cluster in 
following the knappan.’’ Again: “If the knappan hapneth to 
the hands of a good footman he presently sengleth himself and 
runneth and breaketh out of the bodie of the game into some plaine 
grounde in the swiftest sort he can, which being perceeved all the 
companie followeth where the good footmanship of all is discerned 
being a comfortable sight to see five or six hundred good footemen 
to follow in chase a single or two as grey hound or hare.”’ 

The most Homeric contests of the old Rugby game fade into 
insignificance before the performances of these ancient Welshmen. 
“‘In the furie of the chase they respect neither hedge, ditch, pale 
or wall, hill, dale, bushes, river or rocke, but all seemeth plain 
unto them, wherein also they show such agilitie in running, such 
activitie in leaping, such strength and _ skilfull deliverance in 
hurling, such bouldness in assualting, such stoutness in resisting, 
such policie in inventing, such skill in preventing.’ In short, 
they show much more talent at this play, our friend thinks, than 
they are capable of in the affairs of life. The bitter cry of the 
British parent, then, is after all no new thing. In one sense the 
knappan players more closely resemble the modern exponents of 
football than they do those of our youth; for all the hurly-burly, 
the main feature of this game was “ passing.’’ The man who got 
the ball ran till he was tackled, or was about to be collared. In 
‘he latter case he threw the ball, if possible, to one of his own side; 
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‘for beside the corps or mayne body of the play there are certain 
scouts or fore runners whose charge is always to keep before the 
knappans whichever way it passes.’’ If, however, the player 
when collared had not already thrown the ball, he was summoned 
three times to deliver it. If he then surrendered it, he was “left 
in peese without the bastinado.’’ If, however, in the interests of 
the game (we must suppose this would happen when few or none 
of his own side were up), it is good policy to stick to the ball for a 
bit, his opponents at once proceed to punch his head in the most 
violent fashion. At the time of our informant’s writing the game, 
it appears, had degenerated greatly from the mild and friendly 
spirit which characterised it when he first began to play. For in 
those halcyon days, when the man with the ball, on being tackled, 
refused to deliver it upon the third summons, he was merely 
banged on the face and head with the naked fist. But latterly, it 
would appear, rocks, when they came handy, were used, as being 
more efficacious! |©What, indeed, was the fortitude of Smith 
Major, who carried the smart of half a dozen sounding hacks 
together with the ball behind the enemy’s goal-posts, compared 
to that of a man who submitted to be hammered on the head with 
stones for the honour of his parish ? 

So much for the tactics of the infantry in the mammoth con- 
tests. The cavalry seem to have hovered about the flanks of the 
game, and taken any opportunity that offered to get away with the 
knappan, pursued by a motley crowd of both horse and foot. As 
“‘tackling,’’ or fist fighting, was out of the question on horseback, 
these cavaliers carried oaken cudgels, which they used freely on 
the head and shoulders of the man in possession of the ball, should 
he fail to drop it. Here also, says our author, there was a great 
degeneracy from former times. For then the horsemen’s sticks 
were restricted to hazel, and to a size that could be drawn through 
a regulation ring. Then, too, it was not the custom to deal out 
punishment till the holder of the knappan had been challenged 
three times to deliver it. | Now, he declared, they used oaken 
cudgels as ‘“‘heavy as they could well carrie,’’ and not only 
dropped on to their opponent without any such warning, but 
actually took advantage of the occasion to “‘ pay off old scores.”’ 
Methinks there is a not unfamiliar ring about this. At the same 
time, any ferocity those of us who remember the strenuous and 
racy games of the “‘ fifties and sixties’? may recall was surely 
child’s play compared to the mélée into which a game of knappan 
devolved itself when party spirit ran high. Let our old player 
speak for himself. ‘‘On every small occasion,’’ he says, ‘‘ now- 
adays they fall by the ears, which being once kindled between two, 
all persons of both sides become parties, soe that sometimes you 
shall see five or six hundred naked men beating in a cluster 
together as fast as the fists can goe, and their part must be taken, 
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every man with his company, soe that you shall see two brothers, 
the one beating the other, the man the master, the friend against 
friend. . . . Nor will they scruple to take up stones, and with 
these in their fists beat their fellows.’’ Then, charging pell-mell 
into the surging crowd, go the horsemen with their oaken cudgels, 
that would “‘ strike down an oxe or horse,’”’ and fall to beating the 
footmen and one another, ‘‘ sparing neither head or face nor anie 
part of the body.’’ This lasts, it seems, till a happy inspiration 
or want of breath prompts some to hold up their hands and cry 
‘‘Heddwch ! heddwch!”’ or ‘‘ Peace! peace !’’? which sometimes, 
but not always, we are told, has the desired effect, ‘and to their 
plaie they goe anewe.’’ Onlookers of an unathletic turn, we 
gather, had to be very careful how they approached the game 
when the blood of the combatants waxed hot. This we can well 
believe, though to keep clear of such extended manoeuvres must 
have been no easy matter. When such an unfortunate, however, 
was caught in the meshes of the swiftly moving conflict, it was 
customary ‘‘to make him a player by giving him a bastinado or 
two, if a horseman, or by lending him half a dozen cuffes be he 
on foot.” 

Among the more noteworthy features, however, of this 
delightful game were the tactics adopted by a side which found 
itself in a hopeless numerical minority, mustering, we suppose, 
only five hundred strong, as against, let us say, a thousand 
brought into the arena by its opponents. ‘‘ One of the weaker 
side ’’ on such occasions, ‘* hapning on the knappan, clappeth the 
same against his belly, holding it fast with both his hands. 
Another of his company claspeth him about the mydle, turning 
face to face. Then cometh more of the same syde and layeth 
gripes on and round about them, so that you shall see one hundred 
or one hundred and twenty men thus clustered together as bees 
in a swarme, which the other party seek to undo by hauling and 
pulling.’’ Never, surely, have there been such formidable scrim- 
mages as these! They often lasted a quarter of an hour, we are 
told, and as soon as one was broken the policy of the weaker side 
was to form another as soon as possible, ‘‘and so to weare out the 
day and give over playe without disgrace to themselves and their 
country.’’ They had no gate money in those days; nor was the 
spectacular sportsman, as we have seen, then regarded as of much 
account—a poor creature, in fact, to be bastinadoed or cuffed if he 
ventured too near. Whatever the feelings of these sixteenth- 
century athletes, it is quite certain that the modern notion of hiring 
people to play your games was not even in the germ. ‘‘ Having 
tyred myself,’’ says our author, “‘in describing this unruly plaie, 
I will hear end with a merrie jest or two.’’ We must confess his 
jests are excellent ones, and only regret the unavoidable loss they 
must suffer by curtailing them in modern English. One “ gentle- 
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man of note,’’ for instance, we are told, was anxious to take part 
for the first time in a match, and had mounted himself, as he con- 
ceived well, upon a big gelding, and cherished ambitions of per- 
chance getting away altogether with the knappan. Having suc- 
cessfully ‘‘made means”’ to get the latter passed to him, he at 
once put spurs to his horse and took his own line across-country, 


“* SHOWERED BLOW AFTER BLOW UPON THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF 
THE SUPERCILIOUS HORSEMAN.” 


with the whole army of horse and foot in pursuit. For some time 
his ‘‘mount’’ justified his expectations, and getting a clear lead, 
this injudicious person, with the object, no doubt, of freeing his. 
right arm, proceeded to stuff the knappan into his hose. The 
gelding, however, did not prove such a stayer as he was a pace- 
maker, and in course of time the rider was overtaken by “‘an old 
grey-headed country swayne, hoarse in voice and rude in manners, 
mounted upon a little lean nag furnished only with a pad and. 
collar.”’ This bucolic summoned the ‘‘ gentleman of good note”’ 
in the usual fashion to deliver the knappan; but the latter, scorn- 
ing so ill-looking a fellow, made no response, but held on his way. 

The veteran, who had now no trouble in keeping his old screw 
on terms with the showy but distressed gelding, at once proceeded 
to play the game in all its vigour, and showered blow after blow 
upon the head and shoulders of the supercilious horseman. A 
croquet ball would, I take it, be a difficult thing to extract out of 
one’s breeches pocket while going at a hand gallop, even under 
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less disturbing conditions than those described. The extraction 
of a knappan from the inner recesses of an Elizabethan gallant’s 
trunk hose was evidently a most distressing problem. For it was 
not till this fashionable sportsman had suffered terrible punish- 
ment at the hands of the relentless rustic that he succeeded in 
‘“‘ dealing the knappan,’’ which he did, we are not surprised to 
hear, with the ‘‘ Curse of heaven and himself’’ on the whole 
business. 

The other ‘‘ merrie jest’’ of our author strikes us as even more 
excellent. On this occasion an experienced player, still better 
mounted, had defied all pursuit, and carried off the ball definitely 
(into the adjoining county I presume), and of course gained the 
day for his side, as well as great triumph for himself. At the next 
match he was naturally eager to sustain his reputation, but rode 
up and down, it seems, for half the day without getting a chance 
at the ball. Greatly chagrined, he at length determined to try 
what, with little forethought, he seemed to think would prove an 
excellent practical joke. So when the tide of battle rolled on to 
“‘a fayre plane,’ he broke from the crowd and “‘ put his horse to 
run away race,’’ making believe he had the knappan. 

One can well understand that there must at times have been 
great confusion of mind as to the actual whereabouts of the ball, 
particularly when the footmen were all pommelling one another 
with their fists and the horsemen hammering each other with oak 
cudgels. On this occasion a considerable body of horse, at any 
rate, were entirely at fault, and set out after our cavalier in brave 
fashion, entirely persuaded that he had the knappan. The latter 
was evidently not so well mounted as on the occasion of his recent 
triumph, nor, perhaps, had he considered the grievous situation 
which would be his in the event of capture. This very thing, 
however, happened ; for when challenged to deliver the ball, it was 
in vain he protested that he was not really in possession. His 
protests were drowned in the shower of blows that rained upon his 
person. His assailants evidently suspected that he too had got the 
ball in his hose, nor would they believe for a moment the agonis- 
ing oaths with which he sought, in the midst of his punishment, 
to force the truth upon them. He must have been, I think, a 
tricky character, for his opponents, our chronicler quaintly 
observes, ‘* would not believe his oath without a booke, which he 
had no leisure to hold.’” Weshould imagine not! The end of it 
was that this wily schemer was struck to the ground and his nether 
garments torn off him before he was left, sore and bleeding, to 
lament the failure of his clever plan, and to conclude that honesty, 
even in sport, was the best policy. 

When the Spaniards were on the coast, too, in the year 1588, 
a stranger happened to come upon the scene when a match of 
knappan was going on in which six or seven hundred players were 
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engaged, ‘‘ whereof most were hurt and bloody.’’ He was greatly 
concerned at the sight, and asked a Welsh friend how they would 
be pacified. The Welshman assured him it was only play, and 
would be taken in good part. ‘“‘If this be but play,’’ replied the 
other, ‘‘ 1 would the Spaniards were here to see our plays, certes 
they would be in bodily fear of our warre.’? The picture of the 
knappan players returning from the field should, I think, not be 
omitted, for it is quite evident that, however vicious the perform- 
ance itself, it was a point of honour not to carry its feuds into 
private life. ‘‘ You shall see gamesters returning home from the 
playe with broaken heads, black faces, bruised bodies, and lame 
legges, yett laughing and merrily jesting at their harmes, telling 
theire adversaries how he break his head, to another that he strocke 
him on the face, and how he repayed the same to him again, and 
all this in good myrth, without grudge or hatred; and if any be 
in arrereges to the other they score it up till the next playe, and 
in the meantime will continue loving friends.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Mr. William Caine’s admirable and amusing article on ‘‘ Bad 
Form in Fishing,’’ in your December issue, omits one point of view 
which should not, I think, be overlooked. It is the humanitarian point 
of view—our duty towards the creatures that we destroy-for our own 
amusement, and which therefore should be killed as mercifully—as 
possible. Thanks to their low nervous organisation, fish happily undergo 
but little distress of mind or body as compared with the warm-blooded 
animals that we hunt or shoot; yet, none the less, we should be equally 
careful to minimise even this modicum of suffering as much as possible. 
I have seen a man, wading a north country stream when the rise was on, 
catch trout almost as quickly as he could cast his flies, and, without 
troubling to kill them as he took them off the hook, drop them alive into 
his basket to die of slow asphyxiation. Can there be a more revolting 
death for a fish, snatched from its own cool element, than gradual 
suffocation in a hot, stuffy creel among a mass of dead or dying 
creatures of its own species? 

Similarly | have known an angler hack a fly out of a salmon’s 
tongue—probably the most sensitive portion of its anatomy—before 
knocking it on the head—a needlessly cruel act. 

Finally, when we catch an undersized fish that has to be returned 
to the water, let us treat it ‘‘ as though we loved him,”’ and restore it to 
its element quitte pour la peur, and capable of growing into a lusty 
three-pounder that shall afford us sport on a future occasion. 

It may seem superfluous, or even impertinent, to many fishermen 
to have touched on such points as the above, yet one does not like to 
think that they are ever overlooked. 

Yours obediently, 
WELFARE.”’ 


NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


say truth, the fishing hut is not every man’s choice round about 

the New Year, for it is apt to be a chilly abode. Here and there, 
however, one comes across huts which are tempting enough even when 
King Frost holds sway in the meadows and edges the river with a film 
of ice. A little stove will soon warm a small building up and make it 
a place of refuge at lunch time or for a cup of tea when the fishing is 
over, and one never appreciates warmth more than after one has spent 
cold hours in pursuit of pike, grayling, or other fish which feed in 
winter. It is in the hands that one feels winter most, I think. Clothes 
and boots can do much to keep the rest of one reasonably warm, especi- 
ally if the fishing is more or less peripatetic, but I know of no specific 
against numbed hands. Gloves are impracticable because they deprive 
one of the sense of touch, and in any case they have to come off if one 
baits a hook or nets out a fish. The real trouble, of course, is that the 
hands are so often wet. In spinning for pike I sometimes carry a little 
bottle of olive oil and rub my hands with it now and then. A duster is 
also a help. But in frost or in a cold wind one cannot altogether avert 
the invading chill. 

A great many very keen anglers do not fish in winter at all, perhaps 
because they have no opportunity, perhaps because they are only 
interested in trout, which after September are out of season and busy 
about their family affairs. Such men miss a good deal of pleasure, for 
winter sport is very interesting, and the waterside is very beautiful even 
on the coldest or greyest days. There is, too, something piquant about 
catching fish in such strange conditions, especially when one is fly- 
fishing. It always seems to me marvellous that flies should hatch out 
in winter, as they do apparently even in frost or fog, and the dimpling 
of grayling then is more exciting than the mid-May rising of trout, 
because it seems so incredible. Yet it happens, and it is possible to 
catch grayling with the fly in almost any winter conditions, except 
floods. I have caught dace on the fly in sharp frost. So evidently they 
will take the winter duns as do the grayling. I believe it would be 
possible to catch chub, too, on warm days. If the floods come and the 
main river is out of bounds one can catch roach, perch, etc., in the 
back waters and side streams with worm, and often it is worth while 
trying a spinning bait for pike in strange places. There is no lack of 
variety in winter fishing. 


THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 


The year is not quite over as I write, but one can survey most of 
t now and form a sufficiently complete estimate of its character. It 
has displayed more angling activity than its predecessor, as was to be 
expected, though it cannot be said that we have yet got back to the 
conditions of 1914. Fishing club life, for instance, is hardly as vigorous 
as it used to be. Some societies, like the British Sea Anglers, have 
revived their social functions with great success, but others have experi- 
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enced difficulties. During the war it was of course hard to get members 
to attend meetings, and since the Armistice some of the clubs have 
found revival of weekly gatherings impracticable. London clubs seem 
to have suffered more in this way. than those in the provinces. A thing 
which has hit fishing clubs very hard is naturally the increased cost of 
everything. The appallingly high cost of travelling is one of the worst 
troubles. Till we lost them we did not sufficiently appreciate the boon 
that was conferred on us by railway privilege tickets. If it is ever 
possible to get that boon restored to some degree the angling com- 
munity will be very grateful. But there seems little chance of any 
concession at present. Among all the rest of the higher prices the 
increase in the cost of fishing tackle seems natural. On the whole it has 
more to be said for it than some other forms of increase, for certain 
kinds of tackle before the war were almost unduly cheap. Well tied 
trout flies at 1s. 6d. a dozen, for instance—when one thinks of it, one 
wonders how it was done. Of course, the high cost of tackle means 
that less is bought, an inevitable reaction which is becoming apparent 
in all forms of retail business. So, sooner or later, prices are bound 
to come down again to some extent. But when that will be and how 
great will be the fall are matters which depend on the whole economic 
situation. 


FUNCTIONS. 


The year has seen a good number of the usual functions. The Fly 
Fishers’ Club and the British Sea Anglers held their annual dinners in 
March. The Casting Club de France prepared for an international 
casting tournament in Paris in June, but the function was abandoned, 
owing, I suppose, to lack of support. It was perhaps rather soon after 
the war to expect a full entry, but I hope that a revival will in due 
course take place in what is a very interesting and useful form of 
diversion. Fly and bait casting from a platform or on the grass is 
contemned by some people as ‘‘ nothing to do with fishing,” but I think 
anyone who has tried it in a genial company will agree that it is very 
good fun, and also that it helps one greatly to acquire mastery over one’s 
tools. Much is to be learnt from watching such a fly-caster as Mr. 
D. E. Campbell Muir, or such a master of the spinning reel as Mr. 
J. T. Emery. The sea-angling festivals have been revived at many 
sea-coast towns and seem to have been successful. Fresh-water angling 
contests have also been numerous. The All-England Championship 
event was held on the Weaver at Hartford on September 27th, twenty- 
nine associations being engaged and the County Palatine Angling 
Association winning the trophy. Sport was very poor, a not uncommon 
feature of bottom-fishing competitions. In Scotland the Loch Leven 
championship is perhaps the chief competitive event of the year, and it 
was held in September after the close of the general season. Repre- 
sentatives of forty-three clubs took part, and the championship was 
won by Mr. A. Mathewson, Dundee Club. He caught nine trout, 
weighing 7 lb. 7 oz 


OTHER MATTERS. 


Among other events of the year in corporate matters must be 
mentioned the starting of the British Fisheries Society. This is to 
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represent all fishery interests of every kind, and it promises to be an 
extremely powerful combination. At the moment, however, its con- 
stitution is not completely settled. The Saimon and Trout Association 
has revived its scientific work during the year, and appointed a biologist, 
Mr. W. Rushton, to deal with it. This is good news, as the Association 
before the war had done very useful work in regard to fish disease and 
pollution. In this connection it may be stated that the Joint Road- 
Tarring Committee (of the Ministries of Agriculture and Transport) 
has been hard at work all the year. A report of its investigations may 
be expected before long, and I anticipate that it will be of great value. 
The investigations are both thorough and wide-reaching. That such 
work is needed more than ever is attested by the steady volume of com- 
plaint as to pollution from all parts of the country, complaint naturally 
increased by the post-war problem of neglected roads. One very im- 
portant pollution case came up in the Court of Appeal in the spring, that 
of Mr. T. F. Tracy of the Exe Valley Fisheries against the Dulverton 
Rural District Council. At the original hearing his claim that his fish 
had been killed by pollution from Dulverton was dismissed, but on appeal 
the judgement was reversed, and he secured damages of £100 with costs 
on the High Court scale, a result which was satisfactory to all fishery 
owners. 


THE SALMON SEASON. 


The salmon rod fishing season was on the whole very good in the 
spring. Rivers like the Tay, Dee and Spey had excellent catches, as 
good, probably, as have ever been recorded. The Tweed also showed 
exceptionally good spring returns, yielding quite a large number of the 
small class of fish which seem to make up its spring run. The Wye 
and Usk had good seasons, and there were good reports from Ireland 
so far as reports were possible. The harassed condition of that unfor- 
tunate island naturally kept many visitors away, so its waters were 
much less fished than usual. Till things settle down there English 
anglers will be shy of going over, and the country will lose what has for 
years been no inconsiderable source of income. A good many big fish 
were reported from various waters, the heaviest of all being a 56- 
pounder caught on the Deveron on the last day of the season. The 
Wye yielded one of 52 lb. in March (an enormous fish was found dead 
in this river in May, more than 57 in. long, and supposed to have 
weighed perhaps 80 Ib. when alive), the Thurso one of 44 Ib. in April, 
and the Tweed one of 43 lb. in the same month. This is said to be the 
heaviest spring fish ever caught on the Tweed. A very heavy salmon 
was reported from the Voss River in Norway, a fish of 664 Ib., caught 
by a Norwegian angler. At least three others over 50 lb. were recorded 
from the same district, caught, I believe, by Englishmen. Norwegian 
fishing seems to have been patchy. Though sport was good in places, 
an almost complete failure was reported from the Upper Mandal. Nor- 
way seems to be an expensive country nowadays, and it is not likely 
for some time to attract so many English fishermen as it did of old. 
Autumn salmon fishing in Great Britain was practically a failure, as 
there was very little rain to bring up the later runs of fish. But, taken 
all round, 1920 has been a good year. 
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TROUT. 

That is not the case in regard to trout fishing, for the weather 
conditions which helped the spring salmon fishing and prolonged it into 
the summer were bad for trout fishing, and the reports generally were 
far from cheerful. The Mayfly appeared rather early, but does not 
seem to have furnished exceptional sport. The biggest trout caught 
with it of which I have a note was one of 6Ib. 14 0z. from the Test in 
the Mottisfont district. One or two big ones were caught on the 
Kennet, but not, I think, so heavy as that. The Thames yielded more 
trout in certain districts than appeared in the newspaper reports, but 
nothing, so far as I know, of exceptional size. The Glaslyn gave one of 
10 lb. goz. in April, a very exceptional weight for a Welsh river, and 
right at the end of the season the Cannich in the Beauly district yielded 
one of 14lb., the heaviest river trout of the season that I have heard 
of. Lough Corrib gave one of the same weight in July, but that is less 
remarkable. A 7-pounder from Bassenthwaite Lake, a 54-pounder from 
Anglesey, and one of 4 1b. 2 0z. from the Dart are others which are of 
note for their districts. 


OTHER FISH. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of fish of other species is a carp of 
181 lb. caught on the Adur in August, but it would be eclipsed by a 
pike of 53 1b. said to have been caught on Lough Conn if the fish is 
authenticated. I believe that there are grounds for accepting the 
monster, into which Mr. R. B. Marston has been enquiring. No doubt 
he will publish the results of his investigations in the Fishing Gazette 
in due course. A pike of 31 lb. from the Wye seems to be the next 
best of the year. Oulton Broad has yielded one of 28 lb. and the Thames 
one of 24 1b. I have no note of other fish much out of the common run. 


THE OBITUARY LIST. 


Several well-known anglers have been lost to the community during 
the year, among them being Colonel Sir Aubone Fife, a member of the 
Friendly Anglers, and a much travelled fisherman. He held a Mayfly 
record, having once on the Kennet caught sixteen trout weighing 56 lb. 
Lord Moreton died in February. He was the oldest living member of 
the famous Houghton Club, and was much liked by all who knew him. 
Mr. G. M. Kelson, the famous salmon fisher and author of that stimu- 
lating book The Salmon Fly, died in April at the age of eighty-four. 
He was one of the most striking personalities in the history of angling. 
Also in April died Dr. G. H. Orton, a popular member of the Fly 
Fishers’ Club, aged seventy-nine; and Lieut.-Col. W. Orde, President 
of the Northumbrian Anglers’ Federation, who was deservedly one of 
the most popular anglers on the Border. In June we lost Mr. L. J. 
Graham Clarke, who was so well known as a judge at casting tourna- 
ments. He was a specially gifted tyer of salmon flies, and a painter of 
considerable powers, who often exhibited at the Royal Academy. Other 
names are the Ven. Archdeacon Prescott (of the Eden Fishery Board), 
and Mr. T. W. Sharp, Clerk to the Eden Board. And more recently 
we have had to deplore the death of Mr. William Senior (‘‘ Red Spin- 
ner”) whose name has been a household word in the fraternity for many 
years. He will long be remembered as one of the great figures of the 
sport, like Cholmondeley Pennell and Francis Francis. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


One of the surest indications of the fact that there is a revival in 
angling is perhaps the appearance during the year of a number of new 
books on the subject. Space will not allow me to dwell on them, but 
perhaps it will be useful if I just give a list of those which have come 
under my notice. Here it is: A Book on Angling, by Francis Francis, 
new edition (Herbert Jenkins) ; The Diary of a Test Fisherman, 1809-1819, 
edited by H. Nicoll, new edition (Winchester : Warren & Co.) ; Fishing 
Stunts, by J. H. R. Bazley (Leeds :Goodall & Suddick, Ltd.) ; Fresh Water 
Fishing, by A. R. Matthews (Cassell); Trout and How to Catch Them, 
by P. Castle (Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd) ; The Story of a Pike, by Svend 
Fleuron (Gyldendal); Rod Fishing for Salmon in the Wye, by J. Arthur 
Hutton (The Fishing Gazette); Trout Fishing Memories and Morals, 
by H. T. Sheringham (Hodder & Stoughton); Practical Fly Fishing, by 
Larry St. John (Macmillan); An Angler’s Garland, collected by Eric 
Parker (Philip Allan & Co.); Fisherman’s Lures and Game Fish Food, 
by Louis Rhead (Charles Scribner’s Sons); Lines in Pleasant Places, by 
William Senior (Simpkin, Marshall); The Trout are Rising, by B. 
Bennion (Lane). Besides this considerable list there have been a good 
many official documents, pamphlets, and other lesser things. So it may 
be described as quite a busy literary year. 
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By DIANA. Drawings by GLADYS REID. 


OW that the New Year has arrived and Christmas is fading 

into the background, we are all eagerly looking forward to 
the Spring. The winter is still with us, and we must endure many 
colourless days of winds, rain, and thick dense fogs before the sun 
smiles again. We must, therefore, make the best of the present. 
Suitably clad, one can face the cruellest elements. 

Such delightful garments are designed, to keep out the cold, 
in thick wool, or leather, for sports wear. Fleecy scarves are 
longer and wider than ever, and are more like a large shawl than a 
scarf. Their designs and colourings are either bright or subdued 
to suit every possible taste. Some beautiful scarves have chosen 
their colouring from Scotch plaids. Plain colours with a narrow 
black stripe are very smart, also checks, in two colours, are popular 
for sports wear. Woollen gauntlet gloves are great favourites 
this winter, and are designed to match scarves and golf coats. The 
gauntlet cuff is so large that it can easily be worn over a large coat 
cuff, and some are so long that they reach to the elbows. In Paris 
very elaborate gloves are the fashion. Suéde gauntlets are em- 
broidered with silk and steel, and are joined together by a long 
piece of embroidered suéde, which is hung round the neck. 

For evening wear the gloves are worn very long, especially if 
the evening gown is sleeveless. Another mode is the long wrinkled 
glove of white suede, which is fastened to a tiny sleeve with pearl ° 
buttons. Black gloves are very much in evidence. An original 
example is buttoned from the elbow to the top and reinforced by 
silver lamé. Black and white combined makes a smart gauntlet 
glove for day wear. I have seen some very elaborate designs which 
have a tiny pocket in the gauntlet containing a complete vanity- 
case. Some have a pocket just large enough to hold a pocket 
handkerchief. 

Such strange, and a few beautiful, furs have been worn every- 
where this winter that in some cases it is hard to recognise them. 
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There has been a marked 
vogue for shoulder capes, a 
popular style being the scarf 
which is long enough to 
cross over the chest and 
broad enough to protect the 
shoulders. Skunk is the 
favourite fur, dyed sable, 
squirrel, and kolinsky are 
also very fashionable. Im- 
mense collars of fur make 
a beautiful brocade evening 
cloak, a thing of splendour 
as well as warmth. 

The reversible cloak is 
certainly a great economy, 
as the same cloak can be 
worn to suit various dresses. 
From this idea Paris has de- 
signed a reversible petticoat 
which is as beautiful as it is 
economical. It is cerise, 
green, black, or mauve on 
one side and white on the 
other. Another vogue in 
petticoats is after the Early 
Victorian fashion. It is of 
white satin, wadded, and is 

Handsome tie of Natural Wolf. delightfully cosy and warm 
for winter wear. 

One of last autumn’s society brides chose for part of her 
trousseau triple ninon edged with white net which was fluted and 
gathered and trimmed with broad blue ribbons. The uneven hem 
has appeared on ‘‘ undies,’’ and petal-shaped edges are very dainty. 
A charming petticoat had a top of lace, and the skirt was a mass of 
petal flounces of white georgette crépe. Very dainty when worn 
under a dance frock. 

The price of stockings is gradually descending. One can buy 
quite good silk stockings for 15s., but the heavy ribbed spun hose 
are much more expensive. The colourings of these sports hose 
are very gay, and I believe they will stand any amount of washing 
and really hard wear. 

We are wondering what new and startling creations Paris has 
in store for us when the spring season opens in all its splendour. 
At present there are few changes, for the dress designers are so 
deeply engrossed. The popular dance frocks at present are those 
with irregular floating panels. They are made of flimsy materials, 
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the skirt being covered with floating waving strips, petals, and 
squares, of material attached to a very simple bodice. A charming 
idea is the high back of a transparent material. 

worn tied at the 
back and left to form a short 
train. Also narrow sashes of sil- 
ver and gold are very effective, 
especially on velvet gowns. Lace 
has been tremendously worn this 
winter, and charming dresses for 
day and evening wear are made 
of lace combined with crépe-de- 
chine, chiffon, or even velvet. 
The irregular and transparent 
hem line is still a leading 
favourite. 

A pretty idea for a girdle is a 
twisted roll of the same material 
as the frock, which sometimes 
helps to form a train and is 
usually placed on a low waist- 
line. For morning wear a simple 
frock of serge makes a pleasant 
change from the usual tailleur. 

A black gown either of velvet 
or satin is a useful possession. 
Black velvet is very popular, and 
suits many types. It makes a 
very effective setting for trim- 
ming of all sorts. A very plain 
and altogether charming model 
of black velvet was covered with 

Design for an evening gown of a design carried out in cut steel, 

rust-coloured satin and gold lace. red and  old-blue bead em- 
broidery. The neck was oval-shape with a lace vest, and the waist 
was finished with a bead girdle. 

There are many types of tailleurs of equal popularity being 
worn at present. The long straight coats reaching almost to the 
knee art still in vogue. In some cases when the coat is elaborately 
embroidered it is even longer, to display the trimming to advant- 
age. Popular fur such as kolinsky makes a pleasing contrast to 
a light tailleur, and is sometimes used to trim the hat as well. 

Among some beautiful evening wraps from Paris a charming 
model of black and white velvet would be most useful to wear with 
any colour gown. The top half of the wrap, which is of white 
velvet, is embroidered in black silk, and the lower half 
of black velvet is embroidered in white. A large collar 
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Evening wrap from Messrs. Liberty, made of 

black and gold brocade combined with black 

plush, and lined with yellow satin, Finished 
with large black silk tassels. 


of seal is upstanding after the latest fashion, and _ the 
lining is of white satin. Another beautiful model has a large wrap 
collar of Chinese brocade lined with ermine, which forms the top. 
The bottom of the wrap is of French blue velvet. Yet another of 
equal beauty is of a lovely shade of orange velvet. It has a large 
wrap collar of the same velvet, and a Persian pattern embroidered 
in white, across the back, and across the wide sleeves is the only 
trimming. The lining, which is of orange charmeuse and gold 
lace, almost eclipses the plain exterior of such splendour. Other 
designs are of brocades of oriental colourings. Royal blue and 
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vermilion are two popular colours for velvet cloaks, trimmed with 
fur of a contrasting colour. 

The new designs for shoes are more elaborate than ever. Great 
skill is used to fashion the buckles, which play no mean rdle. Some 
very beautiful mounts are made from tips of gaily coloured 
feathers, and are charming against a brocade background. The 
‘* butterfly ’’ mounts of tulle with gems to match the body of the 
butterfly, are perfect. Mounts in the form of petals edged with 
silver or gold thread are delightfully dainty. The sandal shoes of 
gold and silver are very beautiful, and some have a quaint orna- 
mental clasp to fasten the straps. On bronze shoes for day wear 
these ornaments are sometimes like a miniature gargoyle, very 
unusual and original. 

For the party season, which is in full swing, Paris has designed 
many dainty little frocks for kiddies. Crépe-de-chine is a favourite 
material; for good service it is a wise choice. Satin is also used 
for some of these dresses, also silk; and even voile is delightful 
when skilfully arranged. 

Lace, which is so popular for grownups, makes very charming 
little frocks, and a few favour velvet trimmed with fur. One charm- 
ing model was of mastic satin for a child of eight. Back and front 
extending to the waist was a panel of filet lace in rather a deep 
coffee shade, finished with a bunch of tiny rosebuds. The sleeves 
were quite tiny and also made of lace. 


Good quality velour from Messrs. 


Whiteley, in various colours. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


PiccaDILLy IN THREE CENTURIES, by Arthur Irwin Dasent. Macmillan. 


An extraordinary number of interesting people have at various 
times lived in Piccadilly, and Mr. Arthur Dasent has expended inde- 
fatigable pains in tracing their histories. His volume comes within the 
scope of this Magazine for the reason that, as it happens, several of 
these personages have been connected with the Turf, and if we are to 
include gambling as a pastime, the hazard of the die and the turn of the 
card have been magnets to draw men towards Piccadilly. One of the 
first owners we come to, disregarding chronology and accompanying 
the author down the street, is Sir Richard Sutton, owner of Lord Lyon, 
who won the Two Thousand uuineas, the Derby and the Leger of 1866, 
at a period before his owner acquired the title. Mr. Dasent makes no 
mention of the Two Thousand, the colt’s victory in which, however, has 
a special interest as this son of Stockwell was the second, Gladiateur 
having been the first, to carry off what is called the ‘‘ Triple Crown.” 
An even more notable sportsman afterwards lived in Cambridge House 
—the property of the Suttons—this having been Lord Palmerston, one 
of several Prime Ministers who were devoted to racing and owned 
horses. In one of William Day’s books the old trainer describes how 
Lord Palmerston, riding a thoroughbred hack, would gallop over the 
Downs to Danebury to see his horses, arriving at such a pace that he 
had to circle the yard two or three times before he could pull up. Lord 
Palmerston never had the luck that attended his landlord at Epsom; 
but another resident in Piccadilly carried off the Blue Riband long 
before that title had been bestowed upon it, this being Tom Panton, 
who, having made a fortune out of dice and cards, and incidentally 
built the street leading out of the Haymarket which still bears his name, 
won the Derby of 1786 with a colt called Noble, a son of the famous 
Highflier. 

Yet another winner of famous races long associated with Piccadilly 
was the Baron Rothschild, who practically started the racing fortunes 
of the Rothschild family, deriving them almost entirely from a couple 
of mares who came into his possession under curicus circumstances, 
as was detailed at length by the present writer in one of the earliest 
articles on ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark,” dealing with the career of Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild. Mr. Dasent touches on the history of the sport 
in 1871, when ‘‘ Follow the Baron ” chanced to be such excellent advice, 
seeing that the victories of Favonius in the Derby, Hannah in the Oaks 
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and the Leger were supplemented by so many others. The author appar- 
ently compliments the Baron on the fact that he ‘‘never squandered money 
in speculative purchases of high-priced yearlings at the Newmarket 
sales.” It is of course the custom to condemn the purchase of high- 
priced yearlings, and it may be admitted that the majority of them turn 
out badly. There are, nevertheless, exceedingly valuable prizes in the 
lottery, a large number of high-priced yearlings have in fact been 
extremely cheap purchases, and it is not to be forgotten that many of 
the mares who fail to win races when in training pay their way hand- 
somely when sent to the paddocks. 

Mr. Arthur Dasent gives a detailed description of the famous 
wager between Lord March and Count Taaffe. The latter bet Lord 
March a thousand guineas that he would not cover nineteen miles 
within the hour in a four-wheeled chaise carrying a passenger. Lord 
March had a novel vehicle constructed for him, silk and whalebone 
being substituted for wood and leather, and horses were put in training 
specially for the event. The course was through the Ditch Gap on 
Newmarket Heath, each of the four horses carrying a rider. For some 
reason a start was made at seven o’clock in the morning, and it is stated 
that to begin with the horses ran away with their riders, covering the 
first four miles in nine minutes. The whole distance was completed 
in just under 53 minutes and a half, Lord March thus winning his wager 
with nearly seven minutes to spare. 

Much of the book, or at least a good many pages of it, is devoted 
to the Duke of Queensberry, best known as ‘‘ Old Q.” Some writers 
have represented him as a species of satyr. Mr. Dasent, however, finds 
several good words to say for him. It may be assumed that he was 
something more than what would be mildly described as dissipated, but 
apparently he should be ranked as a good sportsman with generous 
impulses. He, too, made an eccentric wager on one occasion, that he 
would cause a letter to be conveyed fifty miles within the hour. This 
was, needless to say, before the days of railway trains, when motors 
had not been dreamed of, and if aeroplanes had been, merely as fan- 
tastic visions. The Duke had an idea and a successful one as to how 
the apparently impossible might be accomplished. He enclosed a letter 
in a cricket ball, and having arranged twenty expert catchers in a 
circle, they threw the ball from one to another, so that when the ground 
was measured at the expiration of the hour it was found that the letter 
had travelled many more than the stipulated number of miles. 

Mr. Dasent is correct in saying that the actual date of the founda- 
tion of the Jockey Club is still a matter of some doubt, though it may 
probably be set down as having originated in the year 1750—certainly 
prior to 1752, as in the latter year a room was built for the meetings 
of the Members. Long before this several of the characters intro- 
duced by Mr. Dasent had raced at Newmarket, but it is very far from 
certain that his lament at the absence of the stayers, whom he supposes 
to have been extraordinarily gifted animals, is at all well founded. 
‘‘ There are no such stayers now,” he writes, ‘‘ the tendency of the age 
being to cultivate speed rather than stamina.” There are many ex- 
perienced students of Turf affairs who entertain little doubt that the 
best horses of the present day would run away from these 18th century 
stayers, over four miles or any other distance; the reason being that 
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the modern horse would be cantering whilst the much eulogised runners 
over the Beacon course would be at their top speed. This is a matter 
which cannot be proved, and everyone must therefore hold his own 
opinion! We do not know whence Mr. Dasent derived the idea that 
‘Lord Falmouth did occasionally wager a sovereign or two.” It has 
often been stated that the only bet he ever had was a sixpence, with his 
trainer’s wife, and that he gave her the coin when he paid his wager 
surrounded by diamonds. It is a fact, nevertheless, that some owners 
who adopt a very high tone on the subject of betting have had trans- 
actions with the ring, an owner of a Derby winner among them, his 
excuse being that in case of victory he might as well have something in 
hand to reward those who had aided the wellbeing of his colt. 

It is curious to think of Piccadilly as it once was. Thus Mr. 
Dasent writes of the outlook from a point overlooking the gardens of 
Lansdowne House. ‘‘ When Tudor Kings and Queens disported 
themselves hereabout with hawk and hound, flew their passage falcons 
at herons flushed from the Ayebourne’s reedy bank, or coursed hares 
from Hay Hill to the thickets which then covered the site of Bond 
Street.” 

Amongst other subjects on which Mr. Dasent touches is the 
haunted house in Berkeley Square, about which all sorts of horrifying 
legends have gained currency. This was once discussed in the presence 
of the writer at the house from which this Magazine takes its name; 
and the hostess remarked that the reason the Berkeley Square mansion 
had not been occupied for so many years was that it belonged to a 
relation of her own who had merely not taken the trouble to put it into 
an agent’s hands, or in any way to bother herself about it. The author 
gives some interesting details about the late George Herring, who 
acquired wealth, and died leaving more than a million sterling, after 
the humblest of origins. His mother kept an ale shop in Newgate 
Street. But the reference to the ‘‘ Romeo Lords” is not quite accurate. 
The late Lord Devon, when known as Lord Courtenay, should not be 
described as ‘‘ one of the principals.’’ The three of them were equal 
partners in the transactions in which Romeo figured. Enough has 
probably been said to induce readers to make a note of this extremely 
interesting volume. 


A PIONEER IN THE HiGuH Atps._ By- F. E. Tuckett. Arnold. 


Little is known, except perhaps to a select few, of Francis Tuckett, 
who is rightly described as ‘‘ a pioneer of the High Alps.” His name 
is casually mentioned with others in the ‘‘ Mountaineering ” volume of 
the Badminton Library, and details are there given of a sleeping-bag 
which he designed. To those who share his love for climbing and have 
been over the ground which he first .traversed, the present volume will 
make the strongest appeal, though it is not intended, it may be observed, 
for those who have not similar tastes. The Alpine Club was founded 
in the winter of 1857-8, and Tuckett’s name appears in the list for 1859, 
so that if not an original member he was one of the first to join. He 
was the first also to essay several of the peaks which may now be 
described as familiar to visitors to Switzerland. Though he writes with 
extreme modesty it is evident that he was an undaunted climber, but no 
sensible man runs risks on the mountain side, and there may well have 
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been good reason for the hesitation of the guides to which in one passage 
he refers somewhat slightingly. Thus when attempting the Aletsch- 
horn in 1856 we read that they ‘‘ had not descended many hundred feet 
before Victor, who was first, appeared to slip and at the same instant 
a mass of snow about a foot deep, fifty yards broad, and twenty or 
thirty long, suddenly slid away, bounding into the valley as a roaring 
avalanche.” This sort of thing is of course likely to happen at any 
moment. 

The bag to which reference has been made answered well. We 
have an account of it in a letter written in 1861: ‘‘ I betook myself to 
my bag on the mountain side close by. It was a somewhat novel 
sensation, but I got on capitally, found it very comfortable and slept 
well, though it was very hard to close my eyes, for when I turned over 
on my left side there stood the Matterhorn with a lovely young moon 
behind it, and when I changed my position the slit in my hood was filled 
with the Weisshorn and the Great Bear.’ It was during this year that 
an accident which came near to being fatal occurred to one of the party. 
They had halted for refreshments, and were about to proceed, when one 
of the guides asked ‘‘ where the other gentleman was?” and it was then 
found that Mr. Birkbeck was missing. After careful search they caught 
sight of what they feared must be his dead body at a great depth below 
them. He was found to be alive, however, when, after great exertion, 
they had descended to him. While turning round, it appeared that his 
foot had slipped, he fell on his back head foremost, slid for some 
distance, and before he could stop himself shot over the brink, turning 
two or three somersaults, as he believed, before he fell on what was 
happily soft snow at the bottom of the declivity. His calves, thighs and 
back were terribly scarified and he was bleeding from several wounds, 
but in the course of time quite recovered. 

Mr. Tuckett imagines that he was the first to cross the Belalp in 
1864, but it was afterwards discovered that as far back as 1811 some 
local hunters had crossed it on their way to effect the first ascent of the 
Jungfrau. One adventure which befel Mr. Tuckett and his friends was 
to be arrested on suspicion of being spies. They were roused from 
their beds and marched some miles to the fort from which their captors 
had come, enduring somewhat rough treatment on the way; but they 
seem to have taken it with much good nature. The narrowest escape 
Mr. Tuckett ever had was in 1872, and of this he gives an elaborate and 
graphic description. Had he and his guides not rushed through the soft 
snow, urged to speed by the prospect of imminent death, they must have 
been swept away by a huge avalanche before they gained the shelter of 
a rock. ‘‘On examining at our leisure the nature and extent of the 
avalanche we found that as it now lay it covered the valley for a length 
.of about 3,300 ft. and a maximum breadth of 1,500 ft., probably. averag- 
ing 5 ft. in depth over the whole sufface.” It is perhaps hardly strange 
that mountaineering is a pastime which does not attract everyone ! 


‘THe Cuarm or Kasumir. By V. C. Scott-O’Connor. Longman: £4 
4s. net. 


This beautiful volume comes under the heading of ‘‘ Gift Books,” 
but it is far above the general run. It is much more than a gift book, 
whose usual fate is to lie unswept, unhonoured, and unopened on the 
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drawing-room table. Dedicated by gracious permission to Her Majesty 
the Queen, the volume is, in the words of the introduction, ‘‘ an attempt 
to capture the charm of one of the acknowledged beauty-spots of the 
world.” The attempt, we may say at the outset, succeeds admirably. 


The illustrations, which really make the book, are charming. There are 
sixteen in colour, by such able and well-known hands as those of 
Abanindro Nath Tagore and the late Colonel Strahan. We like most 
of all those by Mrs. Sultan Ahmad, two of which (‘ The Apple Tree 
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Canal’ and ‘ The Mar Canal’) capture exquisitely the mysteriousness of 
the East. There are, besides, a large number of very fine photographs, 
one of which we reproduce here. Anyone who knows the East, and 
Kashmir particularly, cannot fail to appreciate the value of this fine 
volume. We recommend it to our many Indian readers especially, with 
confidence and a clear conscience. 

We have also received from Messrs. Longman the first volume of 
a two-volume work entitled British Mammals, by Archibald Thorburn. 
We reviewed in these pages last year his wonderful book on British 
Birds, and we have nothing to add to the praise which we then gave both 
to Mr. Thorburn and to his publishers. Mr. Thorburn is too well- 
known and too great a master of his art to need our recommendation. 
We will only say that this volume—and the one to follow—is bound 
uniformly with British Birds, and that together they make a handsome 
addition to any sportsman’s library. 


Van ZANTEN’S Happy Days, by Laurids Brunn. Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. net. 


We do not not propose to devote much space to a review of this 
book, for it deserves little attention. | For once in a way Messrs. 
Gyldendal have given us a ‘‘ dud.’’ But perhaps dud is hardly the 
right word. A dud is harmless; Van Zanten’s Happy Days is not. It 
snorts like a dud all right, but, unlike a dud, it causes a shock. Frankly, 
we should call it indecent. We cannot be accused, we ‘think, of 
prudery. We found nothing but delight in certain publications (from 
the same house, by the way) which elsewhere were condemned as 
indelicate. But this book is entirely different. There are details in it 
which are totally unnecessary and quite irrelevant to the plot. But 
then there is very little plot. |. The whole book seems to us to be an 
excuse for relating certain intimate matters regarding native women and 
such like details, which had much better been left undescribed. The 
story sets out to tell the adventures of a European in the South Sea 
islands. We leave our readers to imagine what kind of adventures 
the man had, having first given them an indication of the things to 
expect. 


Tue Lure oF THE Links. By JosHuA TayLor. Heath Cranton: 2s, 6d. 
net, 


The famous ex-Champion has collected in The Lure of the Links 
eighteen pleasant and amusing little sketches. He has, of course, a 
wonderful career to draw upon, and in these sketches he has drawn 
upon it to the fullest advantage. The exploits of Ginger, his hero- 
worshipping caddie, are very amusing, and so is the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Perfect Caddie.’’ But perhaps the best chapter of all is that on 
‘* Humour on the Links.’’ Here are some excellent stories, particu- 
larly that of the man who topped his drive, and having nothing better 
to blame, remarked, as his eye fell on a boat three miles out at sea, 
‘* How the devil can a man be expected to play when ships are passing 
him every moment ?’’ Which reminds us of a certain Colonel (it always 
is a Colonel) who, after several disastrous holes, was discovered by his 
opponent standing in the depths of a bunker, very red in the face, and 
solemnly breaking every club in his bag across his knee. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
snorted, in reply to his friend’s amazed query, ‘‘ It’s better than losing 
your temper, anyhow !”’ 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


LREADY we have the announcement that the date for next year’s 

Amateur Championship has been fixed. It has been arranged to 
take place at Hoylake during the week commencing May 23rd, which 
is a full fortnight earlier than this year, and as this date regulates most 
of the other important fixtures, we are sensibly making an earlier start 
all round. The date of the Open Championship which in 1921 happens 
at St. Andrews has not at the time of writing been definitely adjusted, 
but it may be taken as somewhere about the third week in June, p-o- 
bably the twentieth. In this connection we are pleased to learn that 
the qualifying rounds required to limit the field to seventy-two players 
will also be played at St. Andrews, and with so many links available 
there, there need be no apprehension felt on the score of possible damage 
to the old course prior to the championship play. When this year it 
was decided to hold the qualifying competition at St. George’s Hill and 
Burhill some ten days before the actual event, we were not alone in 
roundly condemning the unfairness of such an arrangement to all 
professionals who did not reside in the vicinity of London, and more 
consideration has been shown in making next year’s arrangements. 

Despite all explanatory efforts to prevent it, we imagine that the 
new limited ball will for some time to come be known as the standard 
ball. A great deal of confused writing has taken place over the matter 
but it is really quite simple. Without boring our readers with weights 
and measures, it merely amounts to this, that we are at present re- 
stricted to the use of balls no heavier than a certain weight and no 
smaller than a given size. Asa matter of fact, before next season, when 
makers will have had time to consider the altered position and make 
any necessary experiments, we shall have practically the same balls as 
we used last summer, and none save the expert or the club bore need 
worry. Some mild perturbation and amusement was caused when in 
November Duncan and Mitchell, playing a match over North Foreland, 
found that using balls of the maximum weight and minimum size they 
both drove further than with any they had hitherto used. We fancy, 
however, that very few players will use the smallest size; extra carry 
and run is paid for by difficulties through the green, for the small pill is 
a ‘‘ devil to nestle ’’ as the immortal Bessie Bellwood once said, and 
we repeat that by next spring we shall not remember that any legislation 
ever took place. 

For some little time past we have observed spasmodic efforts to 
form what is called a Scottish Golf Union, and now that those efforts, 
have become centralised, we may consider what is happening. Although 
it is no longer the home of golf, anything of this nature taking place 
in Scotland is bound to affect the rest of the Kingdom, and as we are 
mainly concerned in endeavouring to assist in the preservation of the 
traditions and spirit of the game, we may be pardoned for referring to 
what, strictly speaking, is a local eruption. At the outset, we heartily 
dislike the word Union in connection with golf, but accepting the self- 
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imposed label, is such a body, Union, League, or what you will, neces- 
sary? So far as we have been able to gather, the main functions of 
this Union will be to organise and control a Scottish Amateur Cham- 
pionship and to promote inter-district matches. The former no doubt is 
quite a commendable idea, but is it necessary to form a Union to carry 
it out? We have at St. Andrews a body quite capable of dealing with 
the matter, and in giving their semi-official countenance to the idea of 
forming this Union, the R. & A. have voluntarily taken the first step 
towards undermining their own authority. The promoters of this 
Union idea, after swearing allegiance to St. Andrews and the powers 
that be, put it forward that they will be of assistance in adjusting 
handicaps by way of establishing a standard. Again we are impelled 
to ask somewhat wearily, what has the score to do with the game of 
golf? Assuming, however, the wish to have a general handicap 
standard, no fair methed is possible, and it is pathetic to find these club 
representatives pursuing this will o’ the wisp, because it is quite un- 
necessary to institute anything of the sort. If the Championship 
Committee fear large fields, a district eliminating process is all that is 
needful. Any championship is surely open to all who are qualified to 
enter by birth, or residence, or both. Occasionally a - con- 
ceited or foolish individual lacking the necessary qualification 
may appear, to his speedy discomfiture, but on the whole 
the average player is too sensible and too sensitive to ridicule to risk 
such an exposure. The second ostensible reason-——that of fostering 
inter-district matches—is really a most unpleasant idea, and if our 
fulminations against the modern ‘‘ progressive spirit ’’ with its lack of 
knowledge of and reverence for the best traditions of the old game 
recuired any justification, it is surely found in the project to reduce 
golf to the level of Association football leagues, which furnish the Sunday 
news-sheets with such wonderful copy and competitions and attract the 
lowest type of bookmaker that ever lurked in an alley. Golf is not an 
affair of teams, nor was it ever meant to be; it is a personal contest, and 
while it may be necessary in the case of football clubs to have Leagues 
and Unions, gate money and fixture lists, the thought of golf being 
brought to such a pass makes one shudder. We are not aware to what 
extent the various Scottish clubs were represented at the Edinburgh 
meeting nor, and this is most important, to what extent the delegates 
received authority from their fellow-members, but we do feel sure that 
the vast majority of true golfers must view this latest movement with 
keen apprehension, and that it should have taken place in Scotland is 
much to be regretted, for if it were to materialise, the movement will in- 
evitably spread and we may soon have the uplifting spectacle of golf 
club teams setting forth of a Saturday in their own particular sharry- 
bangs, complete with banners, concertinas and mouth-organs; or would 
it be bagpipes? 

For those who are still sufficiently unsophisticated to endeavour 
to take their golf as a recreation, it is to-day frequently a matter of great 
difficulty, often impossibility, to ieave the first tee, owing to endless 
medal hunts and competitions of one sort or another, and should this 
precious Union’s scheme be carried out, the real golfer will have a sorry 
time of it. .We feel, however, that when the project is put before the 
clubs themselves, it will fizzle out. The older clubs are certain to refuse 
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to have anything to do with it. Beyond some ululation in sections of the 
press, the reports of the meetings have been somewhat scanty, but at 
the Edinburgh meeting where one Lord Anderson presided, he is re- 
ported to have stated that a result of the proposed Union’s machina- 
tions would be the provision of more opportunities for ‘‘ young players 
to acquire the big match temperament.” And this is golf! Good God! 
However, although my lord doubtless believed that he was assisting at 
the making of history, he is really sadly behind the times. The 
inculcation of the big match temperament is quite an old story, and the 
procedure is as follows.. The methods are those of Rarey, Norton B. 
Smith and other horse-breakers. In the seats of the wealthy the venue 
is usually a paddock, and armed with drums, he«-ters and rattles, the 
butler, footmen, grooms, gardeners, housemaids, ‘‘ tweenies,’’ the pig- 
boy and others attached to the establishment take part, receiving, unless 
the district has ‘‘ gone dry,’’ enthusiastic assistance from the villagers 
(with song). As wealth, however, has a nasty trick of spreading itself 
unevenly, the suburban back garden is more likely. . There we find 
Lord Anderson’s ‘‘ young player ’’ placed in the centre of the cat’s 
scratching ground with his clubs and an assortment of parachute golf 
balls. The family, usually consisting of a swarm of young sisters, is 
assembled. Should pa have been backward in booming the census, 
resort is had to the Shakespearean Theatre methods, and canvas screens 
are erected which from time to time are moved round Willy-boy as he 
belts the ball. | These screens vary in their character, but popular 
numbers are: ‘‘ Fifty female camera fiends, clicking at intervals,’’ 
‘* Ex-would-be-champion describing how he should have won in ’g93,” 
‘“ Two Scotsmen fighting for a sixpence which one has picked up,’’ and 


so forth according to experience and imagination, the available members 
of the family meantime strenuously working gramophones with Yankee 
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records, mainly of football matches, introducing ‘“‘ college yells,’’ and 
of baseball matches with realistic reproductions of ‘‘ fans,” ‘‘ rooting ” 
for their respective sides just as we may look forward to the golf club 
supporters doing when they arrive in their sharrybangs to follow their 
teams—if this Union idea is not mercifully suppressed. The product 
is a hard-shelled young hero, who, with an introduction to a good tailor 
and his hair well flattened, is turned out capable of more than holding 
his own in Throgmorton Street or even in the silver ring at Alexandra 
Park, let alone at a golf match, however big. 


A Leo ROU RN @ 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


THE GOLD CUP. 


AST month the three-year-olds of the season were discussed, their 

seniors and juniors have now to be considered, and we will begin 
with the former. In his speech at the Gimcrack Club dinner, Lord 
Londonderry remarked that he would rather’ win the Leger than the 
Derby, and the success of his colt Polemarch, whose victory in the Gim- 
crack Stakes led to the delivery of his speech at York, would be extremely 
popular if repeated on the Doncaster Town Moor. A glamour attaches 
to the ‘‘ Blue Riband,” partly it may be because Lord Beaconsfield so 
christened it, and the ambition of most owners is to win the Epsom 
classic; but no list of winners is more brilliant than that of the Ascot 
Cup, containing as it does so many colts and fillies who have been vic- 
torious on the Surrey Downs and at Doncaster. Derby winners who 
have taken the Gold Cup include, since the days of Flying Dutchman, 
the names of West Australian, Thormanby, Gladiateur, Blue Gown, Cre- 
morne, Doncaster, St. Gatien, Isinglass, Persimmon and Bayardo; Cup 
and Leger have fallen to West Australian, Gladiateur, Apology, Robert 
the Devil, La Fléche, Isinglass, with Persimmon and Bayardo again, 
Apology and La Fléche having also taken the Oaks. As a rule winners 
of the Cup are four-year-olds when they achieve the distinction. Eight 
of the eleven who secured Derby and Cup are of this age, exceptions 
being Blue Gown, who was a three-year-old, Doncaster and Isinglass, 
who were five. The Cup therefore must be considered as doing much to 
mark the class of the season, and though Tangiers as a three-year-old 
did not appear in any way to stand out, he evidently improved 
to such an extent that it may be only doing justice to the son 
of Cylgad and Orange Girl to describe him as a really good colt, 
employing the term as embracing only , animals of quite exceptional 
character. 


TANGIERS AND BUCHAN. 


All that is said of Tangiers necessarily redounds to the credit of 
Buchan, who actually beat Sir William Nelson’s colt a neck at Ascot, 
but was disqualified, not for bumping and boring, the most familiar 
ground of complaint, but for crossing. As was generally admitted at 
the time the Stewards of the Meeting strictly carried out the letter of the 
law, and that was their bounden duty. At the same time I have never 
heard any dissent from the opinion that the cross made no difference to 
the result; and thus we have Buchan and Tangiers with practically 
nothing to choose between them as four-year-olds. Both colts are gifted 
with speed as well as with the exceptional staying power requisite for 
Cup races; as Tangiers demonstrated by winning the Kempton Park 
Jubilee, and Buchan by his performance in the Eclipse. Of those whom 
they beat in the Gold Cup, it must be confessed that not very much 
seemed to be expected of the French colt Juveigneur, evidence of this 
being furnished by the fact that he was allowed to start at odds of 100 
to 8. English racegoers did not take to him; but he must possess 
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merit, for in the £4,000 Grand Prix de Deauville he was beaten no more 
than a head, giving the well-backed Tullamore, who the previous season 
had never been once out of a place in all his nine races, 10 Ib., and the 
English three-year-old Paragon, a 6 to 4 favourite, finished unplaced. 
It would appear that Keysoe does not always give her running. In the 
Gold Cup she must have done so, however, for she beat Lord Zetland’s 
Pomme de Terre, who has run consistently well throughout the year. 
Lord Derby’s filly finished behind Juveigneur, who was moved up from 
third place to second by the disqualification of Buchan. 

It may be said that Tangiers was only beaten once last season in 
any race for which he started, and that was in the Coronation Cup at 
Epsom, where he failed by a length to give Manilardo 1o Ib. In the 
Jubilee Tangiers had to carry 8 Ib. less than Manilardo, and there the 
length was the other way, so that the form comes out with an approach 
to accuracy. A week before Ascot Tangiers won the Newbury Summer 
Cup by a neck from Mrs. Algernon Cox’s extremely useful colt Grand- 
court in receipt of 15 lb., and after that Tangiers never really ran. I 
have been careful to write of him as having failed only once ‘‘ in any 
race for which he started,” for in the Liverpool Summer Cup he did not 
start, having been left at the post. 

Buchan’s only failure, if it may be so described, was in the Gold 
Cup. He led off by winning the Chester Vase, giving Lord Derby’s 
Great Seal 34 lb., that was 15 lb. more than weight for age. Great Seal 
was sold for a comparatively small sum at the Newmarket December 
Sales, but this must have been because he had greatly deteriorated. 
Prior to Chester he had won the Bickerstaffe Stakes at Liverpool in a 
canter by four lengths, and after Chester at Newbury in June he won the 
£1,200 Royal Stakes from a highly respectable field. | Reference has 
already been made to Buchan in the Eclipse, and the only other race in 
which he took part was the Doncaster Cup. The Coal Strike and con- 
sequent abandonment of the Newmarket First October Meeting, there 
can be little question, cost Buchan the Jockey Club Stakes, reduced to 
£5,000, half its original value, but still one of the chief prizes of the 
year. The three races won by Tangiers have yielded £7,512, Buchan’s 
three have brought in £6,214. It may be worth adding that in 1919 
Tangiers won £746, Buchan secured £7,640. 


HAPPY MAN. 


In long distance races next season it may be anticipated that much 
will be heard and seen of Mr. F. Hardy’s Happy Man, a son of a little 
known sire, Desman, his dam Happy Child. The colt won a couple of 
races last year in eight attempts, and had evidently been giving much 
satisfaction in his work, for with 7st 9lb to carry he was greatly fancied 
for the Manchester Cup in the face of Pomme de Terre with only 3]b. 
more, and of Square Measure with 2lb. less. This was emphatically 
what is called a flattering handicap. Happy Man finished third, in front 
of Mr. Washington Singer’s Chat Tor and Chuette, the latter if I 
remember correctly having just passed into the possession of 
the Dowager Lady Nunburnholme,. though I am not sure whether 
the bargain had then been concluded. Proceeding to Kempton 
Park, Happy Man gave 13 lb. and a _ three lengths beating 
to Mr. Walen’s Front Line—afterwards second in the Cesare- 
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witch—Keysoe, Coriolanus and Haki, with half a dozen others 
in the rear; and with a 1olb. penalty, which raised his weight to 
g st. 3 Ib., Mr. Hardy’s colt won the Ascot Stakes, Front Line second 
again, this time in receipt of no less a weight than 2 st. The owner 
entertained the firmest conviction that Happy Man could not be beaten 
for the Alexandra Plate at Ascot, odds were freely laid on him, but to 
Mr. Hardy’s extreme surprise he was beaten a length and a half by the 
eight-year-old Haki. It must have been a strong temptation to enter 
Happy Man for the Cesarewitch, the more so as seeing that Haki had 
given him 12 lb. and a beating at Ascot Happy Man must have been 
placed fully a stone below him. Mr. Hardy, however, at once made up 
his mind to reserve the colt for the Gold Cup the following year, and for 
that he is to be trained. 


POMME DE TERRE. 


Lord Zetland’s Pomme de Terre, a son of Polymelus and Home- 
stead, has always been an honest, generous colt, though it is to be feared 
that he cannot be rated as quite in the first class. He started the season 
with the Manchester Cup as just described, and reference has also been 
made to his Ascot essay. For the Eclipse Stakes he finished fourth, 
receiving 6 lb. from Buchan, and so far as I recall the race receiving a 
six length beating, which seems to justify the criticism just passed. At 
Redcar, for the 41,000 Handicap, he dead-heated with Lord Derby’s 
Glaciale, she being like himself a four-year-old and having an advantage 
of 27 lb. ; at York he failed by a length and a half to give Lord Derby’s 
three-year-old Harrier 31 lb., that is 19 lb. beyond weight for age; but 
he won the Great Yorkshire Handicap at Doncaster, dead-heated with 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux’s Torelore for the Lowther 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second October Meeting, and wound up the 
season triumphantly by winning the Manchester November Handicap. 
It was only by a very short head that he beat Lord Derby’s March Along, 
the impression of those well placed to see was that a dead-heat would be 
declared, and it would have been curious indeed if Pomme de Terre had 
been concerned in three dead-heats in eight races. 


FURIOUS, CORN SACK AND SQUARE MEASURE. 


Throughout the season it may be said that four-year-olds had the 
best of it. One of them, Mr. Hatry’s Furious, led off by winning the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, a result little expected except by his friends, as 
was indicated by his starting price, 33 to 1.° As almost invariably hap- 
pens there were exciting finishes for some of the chief events, but there 
has scarcely been a closer one than between Sir Ernest Paget’s Corn 
Sack, Mr. Reid Walker’s Square Measure, and Furious for the City and 
Suburban, this having been made the more remarkable by the fact that 
Square Measure and Furious both carried penalties of 10 Ib., which, 
however, left no very wide difference between the weights, Corn Sack, 
who beat Square Measure a short head, receiving 3 lb. from the second, 
whilst Furious was giving 8 lb. to the winner and 5lb. to Mr. Reid 
Walker’s five-year-old. Since then Mr. Hatry’s colt has run indifferently 
if it should not be said badly, and it is to be feared that his temper is 
affected. | Square Measure, however, has amply fulfilled the good 
opinion his owner has always entertained of him. It may be assumed 
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that Mr. Reid Walker was not particularly anxious, with the City and 
Suburban in view, to win the Doveridge Handicap at Derby, which 
meant incurring an extra 10 Ib. at Epsom. He secured the services of 
Donoghue for the Derby race nevertheless, and was successful by three- 
parts of a length. The second just described in the City and Suburban 
was followed by another second, also mentioned above, at Manchester, 
and since then he has won without a break the Hunt Cup, the Ellesmere 


ouch. 


LEMONADE (HIS MAJESTY THE KING). 


Stakes at the Newmarket First July, the Select Stakes at the New- 
market Second October, and» the Liverpool Autumn Cup. Mr. Reid 
Walker, one of the most level-headed of owners, possessing a shrewd 
discrimination between geese and swans, entertains ‘no sort of doubt 
that the horse could hardly have been beaten for the Cambridgeshire, 
and it is probable that if he had won the great Newmarket handicap 
something like a million of money would have changed hands. It is of 
course impossible to gauge the amount in such a case upon any safe 
foundation, but this is an estimate about which experts seem to be in 
tolerably close agreement. As most readers will be aware, a favourite 
method of speculation is to take double event bets on the Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire, and one of the most popular of these was Mrs. 
Gilbert Robinson’s Bracket for the long distance race and Square 
Measure for the other. 
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GRANDCOURT AND OTHERS. 


Corn Sack after his Epsom victory failed thrice before being 
brought out at Derby in mid-November and winning the Markeaton 
Handicap, which he had also carried off twelve months before. Perhaps 
Grandcourt does not quite deserve a place among the best of the four- 
year-olds, for as mentioned he comes out well over a stone behind 
Tangiers. - He is a good, honest little horse, however, who appeals to 
the racegoer, and has had what must be regarded as a successful season. 
One of the chief disappointments of the year was Mr. R. B. Thorburn’s 


Rouch. 


SOUTHAMPTON (SIR JAMES BUCHANAN). 


Monteith, who was thought more than likely to win the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, and having failed to do so was confidently expected to make 
up for it. He started a strong favourite for the Newbury Spring Cup, 
in which Grandcourt, receiving 6 Ib., beat him a length and a half, which 
means that there was little between them. Mrs. Cox’s colt won the 
Brinckley Welter Handicap at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, 
failed by a couple of lengths to give Trespasser 17 Ib. in the Salisbury 
Cup, was second again, as noted, to Tangiers for the Newbury Summer 
Cup, carried off the Greenwood Welter Handicap at Kempton Park, and 
was beaten a short head by Sir George Noble’s Bruff Bridge for the 
Emscote Plate at Salisbury. Bruff Bridge, greatly fancied and made 
favourite for the Lincolnshire Handicap, was supposed to have been 
beaten there because the mile was too far for him. He did no better 
over the seven furlongs of the Victoria Cup at Hurst Park, and after 
running second to the speedy Western Wave over six furlongs for the 
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Salford Borough Handicap at Manchester was naturally enough set 
down asa six-furlong horse. He won the July Handicap at Manchester 
over six furlongs, his first success of the season, and then seemed to 
relapse. That he could beat Grandcourt over a mile and three furlongs 
at even weights appeared to most racegoers highly improbable, though 
he had lasted the distance in an apprentice race at Liverpool. Odds of 
13 to 8 were laid on Grandcourt, but Bruff Bridge had a short head the 
better of the finish. 


Rouch. 
THUNDERER (MR. J. B. JOEL). 


I had expected more from Manilardo than he has accomplished, 
though at the same time his performances of the season were highly 
creditable. His two races with Tangiers have been mentioned, His 
one pronounced failure was in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at New- 
market, for which he started favourite, and since then he has won the 
Dullingham Plate from Lord Wyfold’s capable colt Black Gauntlet, and 
missed the Ebor Handicap by three-parts of a length, giving Iron Hand, 
like himself a four-year-old, 30 lb. Lord Penrhyn’'s Perion is another 
four-year-old who should be mentioned. The son of Amadis and 
Panacea has been out thirteen times, winning four of his races, and 
finishing second for three others. On the whole he has nevertheless 
been somewhat disappointing, for last year it was made evident there 
was very little to choose between him and Buchan. Another grievous 
disappointment has been Ciceronnetta, of whom a very high opinion 
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was entertained at Manton, indeed the daughter of Cicero and Silesia 
was expected to rival the exploits of her half sister, My Dear. For one 
thing the ground has been against Ciceronetta, and perhaps it would 
have been better if she had been spared her effort in the Durdans Handi- 
cap at the Epsom Summer Meeting; but it is easy to be wise after the 
event. She won the Millhouse Plate, a little race worth 4/168, at Wind- 
sor in mid-September, her only success of the year, and she has not been 
seen since. 

Chuette did absolutely nothing for her new owner, or it should be 
said for her penultimate owner, for it appears that she has been pur- 
chased by an Italian sportsman. Mention should be made of Mr. J. 
White’s Sir Berkeley, though as he has gone to the stud one object of 
these comments, suggestions as to what may happen next season, does 
not in his case apply. The trouble with regard to Sir Berkeley—per- 
fectly bred, by Sunstar, winner of the Derby, from La Roche, winner of 
the Oaks—was that his best distance had not been discovered, though 
he must have done big things over other distances, or he would not have 
been heavily backed as he was on so many occasions. Probably over 
few horses has more money been lost during the last few years. It was 
presently discovered that at a mile and half he was extremely hard to 
beat, in fact ‘over that distance he was not beaten all the year, and won 
the Lewes Spring Handicap, the Hare Park Handicap at the Newmarket 
First July Meeting, the Summer Handicap at Lingfield, and the Alex- 
andra Handicap at Doncaster. It was then remembered that the only 
race he won last year was the Visitors’ Handicap at Ascot, also a mile 
anda half. Last month comment was made on the partiality of Orpheus 
fox a mile and a quarter, and it is clear that a furlong more or less may 
make all the difference. This is a matter worthy of careful attention. 

So much space has been occupied that consideration of the two-year- 
olds, who will be three-year-olds when this number of the Magazine is 
issued, must be reserved for another occasion. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS. 


During the past few months the Powers that Be have been 
furiously legislating for the motorist. I had almost said legislating 
against him, for, personally, I fail to see the need for, and very clearly 
see the objection to several things that we shall be required to do as 
from ist January, 1921. However, my little voice is powerless to divert 
the will of the Law, although I think that organised opposition from 
the great body of motorists would have secured us better terms than we 
are now likely to get. 

As has already been widely announced in the Press, the whole 
system of motor vehicle licencing, registration, and taxation is to be 
revised with the opening of 1921. At the moment of writing the final 
forms that the new regulations will take are not certain, but their 
general principles have just been agreed upon (not by motorists!) As 
from ist January the duty on petrol will be abolished and car taxation 
will be imposed at the rate of 41 per unit of horse power. Cars with 
an engine constructed prior to 1st January, 1913, are entitled to a refund 
of 25 per cent. 

The first thing that has to be done in order to run a car from rst 
January next is to apply previously to any Money Order Office for a 
licence application form. This is a rather weird and wonderful docu- 
ment, which, when completed, must be sent to the local authority, i.e., 
County Council or County Borough Council. This form applies for a 
quarterly or annual licence, according to the type of motor vehicle 
specified. Having returned the application form the motorist will 
receive from the local authority two documents (i.) a Licence Card 
(ii.) a Licence Registration Book. If the car is a new one he will also 
be allotted a number. This will remain on the car throughout its life, 
and cannot be transferred to another vehicle should the owner part with 
the one he now registers. The Registration Book is in reality a folder 
card of eight pages, on which various details have to be filled in, and 
which provides for the transfer of the car to successive owners, with its 
registered particulars, should this be required. The Registration Book 
must be kept by the motorist in a safe place at home, and the Licence 
Card must always be displayed on the car in a holder on the near side — 
of the windscreen or other prescribed position. Licence Card holders, 
which are circular or rectangular in shape, will not be supplied by the 
licencing authority, but will, no doubt, be obtainable from the principal 
accessory makers. 

’ Cars already registered and bearing identification plates will have 
to be re-registered on 1st January, but the numbers already in force may 
remain in use. The driving licence is in no way affected by the new 
scheme, and motorists must always have a current driving licence upon 
them when driving, as heretofore. It should be noted that cars will not 
be taxed upon the horse power stated by the makers but upon their 
Treasury rating. Provision will also be made for the taxation of steam 
and electric cars. 
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In the case of motor cycles the old flat rate of 20s. per annum will 
be increased on ist January to £3, but light-weight motor cycles, under 
200 lbs. in weight, will be required to pay only 41 10s. In both cases 
the attachment of a sidecar renders a further 4:1 payable. The three- 
wheel cycle car up to 8cwt. is now definitely rated as a motor cycle, and 
will pay the same tax as the heavy-weight motor cycle with sidecar. 
The maximum weight of a vehicle rated as a motor cycle has been. 
increased from 7 to 8 cwt. 

These, briefly, are regulations to which every car and motor cycle 
owner in the British Isles will have to conform as from 1st January, 1921. 

I should not like it to be inferred from my opening remarks that no 
opposition has been advanced on behalf of motorists to the proposals that 
have been made. On the contrary, had it not been for the strenuous 
activities of such bodies as the R.A.C., the A.A. and M.U., the A.C.U. 
and the C.M.U.A., working in conjunction with the Motor Legislation 
Committee, much more severe regulations might have been imposed. 

Motor cyclists, for instance, would undoubtedly have found them- 
selves much worse off but for the. pressure brought to bear upon the 
Government on their behalf by the Auto-Cycle Union. The original 
suggestion was that motor cycles should be taxed, like cars, on a horse 
power basis calculated on the bore of their cylinder or cylinders only ! 
It was then suggested by the Government that a flat rate of £3 if not 
£5 should be the minimum annual tax. So I am sure motor cyclists in 
general have something to thank the A.C.U. for. As a matter of fact, 
calculation shows that under the new scheme motor cyclists who cover 
from four to five thousand miles in the course of the year are little if any 
worse off, while those who exceed this mileage are distinctly in pocket. 

The Auto-Cycle Union has published a very useful guide to the new 
regulations, a copy of which has just reached me. This contains particu- 
larly complete information regarding the licencing, registration, and 
taxation of motor cycles and three wheel cycle cars, and may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Auto-Cycle Union, 83 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, at 
Is. per copy, post free. 


I TRY A BEAN. 


Among the cars which have this year attracted very widespread 
attention is the 11.9 Bean. I think I have heard more casual inquiries 
about this car during the last six months than about any of its type. 
I was glad, therefore, when the British Motor Trading Corporation Ltd. 
recently afforded me an opportunity of trying the Bean by putting a 
sample at my disposal for several days. 

The Bean strikes one at once as a very creditable example of the 
larger type of light car. For personal reasons I selected a two-seater 
model for trial, but I was equally impressed by the general lines of the 
four-seater. The engine is a 4 cylinder monobloc, and on brake test is 
required to develop 21 h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m. It has its valves in line, is 
lubricated by pressure, and cooled on the thermo-syphon principle. From 
the cone clutch the power is taken through a three speed and reverse 
gear box, and by open propeller shaft to the final helical bevel drive. 
The car is mounted on detachable steel wheels of 760 x go m.m., its road 
clearance at the lowest point being g ins. The two-seater body is a 
substantial and roomy piece of coachwork, and I had little fault to find 
with any of its details. 
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The Bean has been pronounced a mass production proposition, and 
this, I am afraid, may have made certain Badminton readers doubtful of 
its inner qualities. I would say at once, however, that I did not find the 
fact of rapid preduction in any way detrimental to the car I tested. It 
had decided limitations and was not without a few questionable points, 
but these in no way indicated any scamping or lack of care at Messrs. 
Harper, Son and Bean’s works. 


I1-H.P. ‘‘ BEAN TWO-SEATER. 


During the few days I had it I took the car for a quite comprehen- 
sive run in the Southern Counties, besides doing a good deal of traffic 
work in London. This has enabled me to pronounce the Bean a very 
good all-round car, and one which owner-drivers are likely to favour a 
great deal in the near future. Its power, considering the size of the 
engine and the weight it would comfortably carry, was quite satisfactory. 
On its top gear of 4.5 to 1 the Bean put up a very good performance 
both in speed and hill climbing. On the level speeds in the neighbour- 
hood of 50 m.p.h. could be attained, and, although the engine was not 
entirely without vibratory periods, one was obviously not overdriving the 
car when going as fast as one could reasonably wish in ordinary touring 
on such a machine. Quite severe hills could be taken easily on top gear, 
and when one found it desirable to change down to second there was 
ample power for most main road gradients. -First speed proved useful 
on a few trying by-roads in the wilds of Kent, but I did the journey from 
Brighton to London with very few changes from top. 

Power output is only one vital point. In conjunction with this 
satisfactory car must have good suspension, easy steering, and reliable 
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brakes. The springing of the Bean I tried was, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. When running fast with only one passenger it appeared 
decidedly on the light side, but when one remembers the load a Bean 
chassis will satisfactory convey, there can be small complaint in this. 
Generally speaking, the car rode extremely comfortably, and particularly 
so with a passenger in the dickey seat. The steering was very good. 
While quite easy at all speeds, it was not so sensitive as to transmit road 
shocks to the driver, and the large and well placed steering wheel added 
much to one’s comfort in driving. The Bean’s brakes were excellent. 
Both sets operate inside drums mounted on the rear wheels, and each 
proved reliable and powerful under all conditions. The hand brake is 
particularly well designed, and its easy operation and adjustment are 
very satisfactory. The clutch on the car I tried was inclined to be fierce, 
and I can also imagine that a good many drivers would find it difficult 
to assure silent gear changes under all conditions. Amendment to the 
design of the clutch stop and other details would probably effect a big 
improvement in the latter direction, and to this, as well as to the rafher 
persistent clutch fierceness, I would commend the makers to give atten- 
tion. (I understand that improvements in these directions have now 
been effected). The engine control, by roller pedal accelerator and 
throttle and igntiion levers on the steering wheel, is quite easy. 

The electrical equipment of the Bean, in addition to a magneto for 
ignition, comprises a Smith two unit lighting and engine starting set. 
During my trial this equipment proved highly efficient, and gave no 
trouble whatever. The battery retained a good reserve of power for 
operating the starting motor and lighting the car’s five lamps, and the 
control of this outfit by foot button and revolving switch was simplicity 
itself. Mounted on the neat aluminium instrument board were an 
ammeter, oil pressure gauge, speedometer, clock, and ignition switch. 
The one-man hood and other body fittings proved quite satisfactory, and ~ 
although rain descended relentlessly during most of my Southern trip I 
experienced little discomfort in the cosy driving seat of the Bean. The 
dickey seat provides ample room for two people, only the leg room being 
necessarily restricted. From my trial of the two-seater Bean I gathered 
the impression that the car would be quite as successful in its four-seater 
model, and probably the large: body would, in fact, overcome certain 
small objections observed in the lighter car. 

One of the most attractive facts about the Bean at the moment is 
that its price has recently been considerably reduced, this being a benefit 
purchasers derive from Messrs. Harper, Son and Bean’s mass produc- 
tion organisation. The Bean chassis is now listed at £400, the two- 
seater car at £495, the four-seater at £545, the two-seater coupé at 
£625, and the four-seater coupé at £685. 


GERMAN MAGNETOS. 


In the ordinary way I do not care to burden readers of these pages 
with the discussion of political or commercial problems appertaining to 
motoring. The BapMINTON is devoted to sport, and there are always 
enough interests in the recreative and technical aspects of motoring to 
occupy my space. But occasionally a question of wider import arises 
on which I feel that my readers, as sportsmen, will assuredly wish to 
have information or to arrive at definite opinions for themselves. Just 
now the matter of the importation of German magnetos and their use 
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on British cars is exercising many people’s minds, and not a few are 
very uneasy as to the outcome of this. Before the war German mag- 
netos were rightly regarded as the finest in the world, and it served as 
a recommendation for any British car to announce that it was fitted with 
a Bosch. The British magneto before 1914 was made by only one or 
two firms, and it never reached any substantial sale or compared in 
technical qualities, generally speaking, to the German machine. The 
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war forced England to obtain for herself many services for which she 
was formerly content to rely on foreigners, and conspicuous among the 
industries which she practically originated in the closing months of 1914 
was that of magneto production. At first, as was only ntaural, the 
British magneto was no rival for the German one in reliability and 
general efficiency, but in a remarkably short time British brains and 
craftmanship vastly improved it and evolved it into a thoroughly de- 
pendable article. Some of this work I was privileged to assist in, the 
particular branch of national service to which I was allotted during a 
considerable period of the war being that of inspection and supervision 
in the rapidly awakening magneto industry. With other more com- 
petent people I was concerned with the early difficulties of turning out 
an all-British magneto at a time of urgent necessity, and I shall always 
remember with pride the manner in which British designers and British 
workmen applied themselves to this task. Never, perhaps, was the pro- 
verb about necessity being the mother of invention more strikingly 
exemplified than in the hurried production of the British magneto on a 
mass system. German principles, were, of course, largely followed, but 
this does not detract from the fact that a great accomplishment was 
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realised by British engineers in a remarkably short time. To-day, I 
have no hesitation in saying, the British magneto bears favourable com- 
parison with anything Germany has ever produced. In some respects, 
notably in detail refinements, some examples are certainly better. 
Although the name Bosch was for many years the hall-mark of the 
highest attainment in magneto production, the motorist of to-day can 
replace it by any of several British names with absolute confidence, 
being assured that the post-war British magneto is an efficient and 
thoroughly dependable article. 

Yet German magnetos are being imported into England at the 
present time in large numbers. The only deterrent against this is the 
334 per cent. import tax, and even after paying this, as well as transport 
anc other charges, the German manufacturers are able to sell their 
article in this country at a much lower figure than any British magneto 
can be offered. The danger of this to the still young British magneto 
ineustry will readily be appreciated, and the fact that this is a ‘‘key” 
industry and that millions of British capital and thousands of Brit?sh 
empJoyees are involved in it should arouse the active interest of every 
patriot. A further complication is introduced by the fact that Britisa 
car manufacturers can offer their vehicles at a considerably lower figure 
if they are fitted with German magnetos. It is unquestionable that 
British sportsmen would not mind paying a few pounds extra for an 
efficient British magneto, but unfortunately there is still a deep-rooted 
prejudice among many well intentioned people that the British magneto 
is still not up to the standard of the German article. I have given my 
opinion on this point for what it is worth. Beyond this, I have an 
uncomfortable idea that certain peopie for, let us say, commercial ends, 
are deliberately fostering the prejudice against the British machine. 
Nothing, they will tell one, can ever be quite equal to the German Bosch, 
and the extravagant way in which they magnify every fault developed 
by a British magneto is obvious to the technical hearer. 

Remedies for the present state of affairs are not easy to suggest. 
One’s first thought, of course, is as to whether legislation can be secured 
to prohibit the importation of German magnetos. Only an Act of Parlia- 
ment could do this, and in the complete lack of anxiety to protect the 
motor industry shown by the present Government this appears very 
unlikely. The British car and magneto manufacturers, although both 
well organised, could hardly agree not to fit foreign magnetos, for the 
competition of foreign cars marketed at lower prices would be too great. 
A further possibility of the British automobile electrical industry stan- 
dardising the generator and coil ignition system is not yet practicable, 
although several prominent firms are advancing well in this direction. 

Discussing this question with leading magneto manufacturers at 
the recent Olympia Show, | found opinion practically unanimous that 
immediate Government action was required. Unemployment, it was 
shown, had already reached a serious stage, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that several British firms would shortly have to suspend work 
if the present conditions prevailed. More than one expert stated that 
post-war German magnetos were not nearly as good as their pre-war 
. predecessors, but it was agreed that at the prices they were sold in this 
country they were remarkably good value and able to seriously affect the 
British manufacturing industry. There is no doubt that this matter has 
already reached the proportions of a national problem, and it is one 
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upon which, I think, BADMINTON readers will form very definite views. 
In the present state of politics one can look for little Government assist- 
ance, but one may at least hope that the foreshadowed trade protection 
Bill will be introduced in the next session of Parliament and will do 
something to cope with this problem. 


A NEW C.A.V. LAMP. 


The new C.A.V. streamline sidelamp for cars which I illustrate on 
this page has several advantages over its predecessors. As there are a 
great number of the older models in use it will only be necessary to 
briefly explain their construction. The bulb was fitted in an ordinary 


THE NEW C.A.V. STREAMLINE LAMP, DISSEMBLED. 


holder in the lamp, the interior of which was enamelled white and fitted 
with a ground bulls-eye lens. This type of lamp, though not giving a 
diffused light, was amply sufficient to cover Government requirements 
regarding the width of the car, and so on. The new lamp does away 
with the bulls-eye lens, employing only an ordinary curved glass front, 
which harmonises with the contour of the body of the lamp. The bulb 
is now fixed in a focussing holder to which is attached a small reflector, 
having a silvered back and matt white sides. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is that a good beam of light is thrown forward, whilst the reflec- 
tion from the white sides spreads a broad diffused beam at each side of 
the road. The light has been found so good with these small lamps that 
headlamps have been found almost unnecessary, except in very dar! 
country. Glare is negligible, owing to the extremely small opening of 
the lamp, and in meeting a car fitted with these lamps one would only 
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come into contact with the direct ray for a fraction of a second. When 
Messrs. C. A: Vandervell Ltd. are able to produce this lamp in quantity 
it will entirely supersede the older streamline lamp. ° 


MARINE MOTOR SHOW CANCELLED. 


Many motorists will be sorry to hear that the exhibition of motor 
yachts, launches, engines and parts arranged to take place at Olympia 
in March next has been cancelled. I believe that the marine motor show 
held in London last Spring, while it resulted in good business for many 
of the exhibitors, was not in itself a great financial success, and no 
doubt this has had something to do with the decision now announced. 
In common with many readers of these pages, I spent several particu- 
larly interesting days at last year’s show, and being a very keen marine 
motorist when opportunity offers, I was looking forward to seeing new 
developments next Spring with enthusiasm. But mere purchasers or 
admirers of motor vessels must, I suppose, allow the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders to know best on this matter. Readers will 
be glad to know, however, that it is proposed to include a special marine 
motor section in the annual London Motor Car Show promoted by the 
S.M.M.T. in the Autumn. Motor launches and the like are bulky things 
to display, and the next Motor Show will seemingly far eclipse in extent 
even the great dual exhibition held at Olympia and the White City last 
November. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS. 


Pressure on space necessitates this feature being suspended until 
next month, when several important motor cycling matters will be dealt 
with. 
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THE B.S.A. AIR RIFLE 


OUTFIT 


CLEAN, SAFE, ALMOST NOISELESS 
An ideal Indoor & Outdoor Family Sport 


OUR Boys and Girls will re- 

member this Christmas above 

all others if you give them the 
famous B.S.A. Air Rifle Outfit. 
Just think how proud your boy will 
be to possess a real Air Rifle—one 
that shoots with lasting accuracy. 
The whole family can practise the 
most accurate target shooting in 
almost any room of the house, and 
the garden can be kept free of furred 
and feathered pests. 


COST OF SHOOTING 
NEGLIGIBLE 


B.S.A. Pellets and Targets are so 
cheap that the cost need not be 
considered, 


WRITE FOR “B" BCOKLET ** THE NEW 
SPORT,” SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF POSTCARD. It gives fu: details of the 
B.S.A. Ar Rifle, and valaable hints on shooting. 
The New B.S.A. Air Rifle Outfit can be purchased 


at alls‘ores, 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors : The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


CONQUEST 


The British Magazine of Popular Science 
SCIENCE, INVENTION & INDUSTRY 


explained in plain straightforward Language 


Every page as interesting as the most fascinating 
romance. A _ host of photographic and other 
illustrations render the contents still more attractive 
and clear. 


Price 1/- net. Post Free 1/3 
Subscription 15 / - Per Annum. 
Send postage 3d for free specimen. 


Volume One (Nov. 1919 to Oct. 1920), 
is now ready, bound in Cloth 17/6 ne¢ 


Superior Library Edition, Leather Back 


and Cloth Sides, 21/- net. 
(Postage 1/3 extra.) 


:: “CONQUEST OFFICES :: : 
12-13 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE Evinrude Detachable Motor immediately 
converts your own or hired rowboat into a 
speedy and reliable Motor Boat. ‘‘Evinruding” is 
a topping sport at fractional cost. If you cwn an 
Evinrude, send it to us now to be overhauled reedy 
for next season. 
Write for Catalogue H with ful! particulars 


EVINRUDE MOTOR C? 


(MANAGER, AW.BRADBURY,) 


107 WATERLOO RD,LONDON.SEI. 


YOUR 
LAWNS & 
PLAYING 

FIELDS 


Let Us Help You to~ 
Improve Their Condition 


Our advice is free. 
Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money 
is returned. 


It is only the practical experience 
gained during the past 30 years that 


enables us to give this 
GUARANTEE. 


J. Lytle, Write us fully. 
F.R,H S. We welcome every enquiry. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 


(Boundary Chemical Co.) 


Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


After getting wet through, 
protect yourself by a 


MUSTARD BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of tablespoonfuls or 
so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD or the contents of 
a carton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 
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King Street, Covent 


Rare Sporting Books Powell's Pig Sticking, 1889, £3 3s. 0d; 
Baldwin, African Hunting and Adventure, 1863,4&2 2s. 0d.; 
Baldwin, Large and Small Game of Bengal. 1883. £2 2s, 0d ; 
Butler's South African Sketches. illustrating. The Wild Life ofa 
Hunter, 1841, £5 5s. Od.; Millais, Game Birds and Shooting 
Sketches, 1892, £6 6s. 0. ; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; 
illustrated, Ist. Edition 1889, 25/-; Fair Diana by Wanderer illus- 
tratedbyG. Bowers, lst. Edition 25/-; AcrossCountry by Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; A Loose Rein by 
Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; Life- 
Histories of African Game Animals by T. Rooseveldt & E. 
Heller; profusely illustrated, 2 vols. 1915, 30/-; Daniel's 
Rural Sports, fine plates, 3 vols.. full calf, 1807. £4 10s. Od. ; 
Badminton Magazine vols. 1 to 20 bound 21 to 29 
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FOX 


By 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


10/6 net. 
2nd Impression. 


classic of foxhunting. . . The author’s 
maxims are always so shrewd and pregnant that 
we could wish the book twice or three times as 
long.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


**Worthy to rank with the finest of its pre- 
Times. 


“Will take high rank among the practical litera- 
ture of the chase.””"—Horse & Hound. 


**Shows complete mastery of the subject."’—Field. 
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for 12 exposures. 6d. for 6 Prints or Postcards 1d. 
Cameras bought or exchanged. 


MARTIN, 
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MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Trmmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapMINTON LisBRary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


WANTED.—Copies of the Badminton Magazine for May 1918, 
and January, 1919. Apply 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Challenge Shie!ds and 
Trophies of artistic design and finest craftsmanship are made 
by F. OSBORNE & Co, Ltd., 27 EASTCASTLE ST., 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1., Artists and Metal Craftsmen.,] 


GENUINE HARRIS TWEEDS of exclusive quality, entirely prepared 
and woven by hand. The “ Real Thing ’’ for distinctive Sport- 
ing Suits and Costumes. Booklet and latest patterns post free. 
T. B. MACAULAY, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 74 Stornaway. 
Isle of Lewis, | 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREAT 
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INGS by Private Treaty: Portrait of The Baron (winner of the 
St. Leger, 1845), with Frank Butler riding, by J, F. Herring 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’ + 
| WASTE YOURS 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST TH REE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers, Stores ete., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2 
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SHARPENS & KEEPS SHARP 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘“‘CLEMAK” makes shaving 


a veritable delight. 


Ask ycur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 
Blades, 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


I should like to take the opportunity 


of thanking Rolls-Royce, Ltd., for the wonderful 
engine which they have provided for me. 
It is not too much to say that my new 
Rolls-Royce, with its Barker body and the countlesd 


minor improvements to both engine and @4f5 is 


the best individual automobile in the world. 


24th Oct. 1920, N 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD., 15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Reg. London. Phone: Gerrard 1654 (3 lines) 
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ENGINES 


NEW YEAR 
RESOLUTION 


Resolve to have your 1921 Motor 
Cycle fitted with one of the famous 
Blackburne Engines, which have 
built up a world-wide reputation 
for Power, Speed and Reliability. 


1920 SUCCESSES 


Brooklands, September 20th— 
A 2? h.p. Blackburne Motor 
Cycle averaged over fifty miles 
an hour during a twelve hour 
performance, covering 602 miles 
658 yards, thus setting up 4l 
Class Records and 6 World’s 
Records. 


FIRST—100 Miles (Jun.) Brooklands 


SECOND—Tourist Trophy (Junior) 
Isle of Man. 


THIRD—Tourist Trophy (Junior) 
Isle of Man. 


FOR POWER, SPEED ‘2 RELIABILITY 
YOU CAN’T BEAT THE BLACKBURNE 


BURNEY & BLACKBURNE 


LTD. 


38 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 657 
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Douglas 


Holders of 
WORLD’S HOUR RECORD (Class B) 
63.39 miles in One Hour, also 
WORLD'S SIDECAR RECORDS (Class B) 
1, 2 and 3 Hours and 50, 100 and 150 miles 
MOTOR CYCLE MAKERS 


By Appointment to 
H.M. THE KING 


This new model, the improved type of W.D. mount for 1921, 
is the best value in lightweights on the market 


2? H.P. 2 Speed, £85. Weight 175 lbs. Tax 30s. 


A Reliable and Speedy machine which carries the invincible 
Douglas reputation gained by its predecessors on War Service 
Other models are: 


W.21. 2? H. 3 and kickstarter, 
B. 21. 4 H.P lo 


So 
with sidecar £170 
and the 


2? H.P. & 3; H.P. Sports models o.h.v. all chain drive 


Oe 


Apply for Latest Catalogues POUGLAS MOTORS Ltd. 
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Without a Rival. 


The G.N., the successful two-seater, has no serious 
rival. Its economy surpasses that of the average 
motorcycle and sidecar, its cost is about the same, while 
in comfort, liveliness, and roadworthiness it is greatly 
superior to the light car. The following letter is of interest. 


14 Dover Street, 

Piccadilly, London, W,1, 

Sept. 27th, 1920. 
Gentlemen, 

Ihave noticedin yourrecent 
advertisements the exceedingly 
modest claim of a consumption 
of 60 miles per gallon. It may 
interest you to know that overa 
mileage of some 8.000, my aver- 
age works out at over 


miles per gallon, 
and this usually with three up, 
and often camping equipment 
in addition. 

If you care to make use of 
this you are of course at liberty 
to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Hubert A. Thompson. 


Prices from £241 17s. 6d. with Equipment. 


G.N. LIMITED. EAST WANDSWORTH, LONDON. S.W. 18. 


the Publishers, 


O Machine has so many 

notable achievements 

: to its credit in 1920 as 

9 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2_ : the Coulson-B—the first 

: air-cooled motor-cycle to run from 

London to Edinburgh (2? h.p.) 

with Sidecar without stopping 

Please add my name to your list of : engine. Its advantages include 

the Blackburne Engine—the best 

subscribers and send me a copy of the : of all power units—a spring-frame 

‘ f : that has no drawbacks, and many 

BapMINTON each month post free for : exclusive refinements making for 

: outstanding comfort and sustained 

is. 6d. 2 efficiency—whatever the road 
: conditions. 


MAGAZINE OF THE OPEN AIR : N 


enclose e sum oO! 10s. to cover one : - Asle oulson Engineering Co., 
I 1 th { 18s. t 1 F. Aslett Coulson Engineering C 

(Proprietors, Flightcraft, Ltd.) .. . 
— er 168 Regent Street, W.1 (Gerrard 
year s subscription. 356.) 


Name 


Address 
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OO many moderns let their 
cigarette smoking develop into a 
mere nervous habit of unconsidered 


repetition. 
No harm in that, perhaps, so it stop 


short of real excess. But what a misuse 
of an exquisite gift of the kindly gods! 
Mere {gratitude should dictate a more 
thoughtful appreciation of such good 
things as 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, ete. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


Mamers'oF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY Hovusss, &c. 


Bermaates Fare. Worke 6 Acres, 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


BOURNE 


3, Doren 
Cases 
Carriage 


WATE RS. 


R. MILLS & CO., urive: 


HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 
OR PACK AND SADDLE :: 


We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 
British Columbia. 


All information willingly supplied free of 

charge. 

THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 
305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 


References required and furnished 
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PUREST IN ENGLAND 
Tas 
UseD 1m ru ROYAL STABLES 
| HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ano 
PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 
SS For Invalide 
ES A Specialty 


THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


. I averaged 33 miles per gallon’ 


Economy of consumption and consequent moderation of main- 
tenance costs are distinguishing features of the Sunbeam, as 
the following characteristic letter from a Sunbeam owner 
clearly shows. 


“It may be of interest to you to know that I cov- 
ered 2,500 miles on this car last month, making 
a total of 15,000 miles since I received it last 
year, and as yet have had no trouble with the en- 
gine at all, which has only been taken down 
once to be de-carbonised after 12,000 imiles. 
Also on a 200 mile run I averaged 33 miles per 
gallon on pure benzol with a 230 jet and extra 


air inlet. 
(Signed) E.L.I,” 


SUNBEAM-GOATALEN AIRGRAFT ENGINES 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms: - - 106 DEANSGATE. 


Southern Service and Repair Depot: Edgware Rd., Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. 
*Phone: Willesden 3070. *Grams: “Sunoserv. Crickle. London,” 
London & Distriet Agents: J. Keele, Ltd. ,72 New Bond St.,W.1. 
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